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Reduction Opposed 
In Prohibition Funds 


Cut Would Hamper Enforce- 
ment Mr. Shreve Declares 
Oppostion to any reduction of funds for 


the enforcement of prohibition was ex- 
pressed by Representative Shreve (Rep.), 
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MEAT PRODUCTION ADJUSTED 
TO CHANGING PUBLIC TASTE 
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| Products Requiring Little Preparation Most Popular With 
ae Consumer, Says Member of Farm Board 
ANHATTAN, Kans., June 9.—Meat 


N ganization. These forward movements 
+"1 consumption has reflected the re- find growth and strentgh in this great 


agricultural forum. Personally, I count 





























foodstuffs, but in the plains district this 
}is much more difficult. Single crop farm- 


Continued legislation on - 
€ behalf ef vet ing and machinery have increased the 


erans is likely to impose eventually on 
|the American people a financial burden 
too heavy for them to bear, J. O’Connor 
Roberts, special assistant to the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs, informed the 
| Federal Bar Association in an address 
} June 8. 

| A_ policy which would require uniform 
| treatment for veterans of all wars is de- 
| Sirable and will be recommended to the 
;next Congress by Brig. Gen. Frank T.| 
| Hines, Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, | 
| Mr. Roberts said. Legislation for various | 
interests has been passed in a haphazard 
fashion, with each group using as a 
lever for Congressional action legislation | 
passed for another group, he stated. There 
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of Erie, Pa., chairman of the subcommittee | 
of the House Appropriations Committze 
of the Department of Justice bill, in an 
oral statement June 9. 

Mr. Shreve said the extension of en- | 
forceinent activities by the addition of} 
500 agents on July 1 should not be ham- | 
pered. } 

“Ewery dollar we have appropriated to | 
the Department of Justice will be needed | 
during the next fiscal year to pay the ordi- | 
nary running expenses of the Depart-/}| 
ment,” Representative Shreve stated. “Any 
cut would hamper the courts and deter 
enforcement activities. | 

“Prohibition will face its greatest test 
in the next year. If the increase in the! 
enforcement staff Coes not show a material | 
increase in enforcement and a consequen- 
tial decrease in violation of the law, there 
is sure to be a cry, greater than ever, for | 
repeal of the prohibition laws. | 

“We must show in the next year that | 
prohibition can be enforced, and we can- 
not afford to endanger in the least the 
results, through curtailment of funds of 
the Department.” 


cent substantial changes in consumers’ 
food preferences, demand for small 


cuts of meats that can be prepared 
quickly and for meat products requiring 
little preparation now being greatest, C. 
B. Denman, member of the Federal 
Farm Board representing livestock pro- 
ducers, said in an address here today 
before the meeting of the American In- 
stitute of Gooperation. 

In line with the increase in the num- 
ber of persons engaged in professional 
lines, Mr. Denman said, the demand for 
veal, poultry, lean pork, and other meats 
that do not produce excessive body 
heat has grown, and producers in some 
lines have shifted their production to 
meet the new conditions. The section 
of his address dealing with consumer 
preferences and their effects on the 
livestock industry follows in full text: 

In coming to discuss with you the 


possibilities of adjusting our livestock 


production to demand, I appreciate the 
appropriateness of this time and place 
because if it is to be done at all it 


will require cooperative effort and or- 


it a privilege to come and an honor 
to have place on this program. 

Any consideration of the possibilities 
of adjusting livestock production must 
first re@gnize the changes in the char- 
acter and magnitude of the consumer 
demand for food and the importance of 
meat in the diet. While the growth of 
our population has increased the num- 
ber of food consumers, many changes 
in our habits of living have tended to 
reduce per capita meat consumption. 
This situation is attributable to numer- 
ous conditions with which you are all 
familiar. In 1830 over 70 per cent of 
the people gainfully employed in the 
United States were in agriculture, while 
in 1929, 100 years later, less than 23 per 
cent were in agriculture. Obviously this 
shift from outdoor to indoor life has 
been accompanied by changed appetites. 

Mechanization has greatly reduced the 
amount of manual labor used so that, 
even among the industrial class, less 
heat and muscle-producing food is re- 


\ (Continued on Page 4, Column 2.] 





has been no national, equitable policy, and | 
legislation has been pieced together much | 


like a patchwork quilt. 
‘Stupendous’ Cost Seen 


“Congress should exercise caution in 


passing laws intended to help veterans, 


| for if it builds legislation on legislation, 
| the cost will become stupendous,” Mr. Rob- 


erts declared. 

The Veterans’ Administration, he 
vealed, is paying out $55,722,435 per month 
to all the different classes of persons re- 
ceiving relief at its hands. The money 
does not go entirely to veterans, for the 
sum includes civil service 
The total number of persons involved is 
1,473,894. 


Disability compensation 


veterans are getting allowances for dis- 
abilities not received in battle. More than 
500,000 disability applications have been 
received since July 3, 1930. Pensions are 
being paid to 452,356 persons other than 


{Continued on Page 2, Columm 2.) 


re- | 


retirements. | 


is being paid | 
to 507,581 World War veterans and their | 
dependents, Mr. Roberts said, and 204,383 | 


puans are now under way in Russia 
to provide employment for 800,000 
women in industry and building and to 
shift a‘large number of them into agri- 


culture, it was announced orally June 9 
on behalf of the Women’s Bureau at 
the Department of Labor. 

A large shift of women into agricul- 
| ture is contemplated as a measure to 
| set free a number of male agriculturists 

better fitted for industry, it was ex- 
plained. Additional information made 
available follows: 

Considerable speculation has arisen in 
the Soviet Union in reference to the 
role women are to play during the 
present labor shortage. The economic 
scheme being considered will place over 
| 750000 women in industry, and mainly 

in the textile and metal undertakings. 

Others will be diverted to farm work. 

Other plans involve an increased em- 
phasis on vocational training. Special 
attention is to be given vocational train- 
ing through technical schools, appren- 








ican broadcasting stations remained free | 


from commercial control and censorship. 
Commercial broadcasters have offered 


proportion of cash required to keep cost |education magnificent gifts on one hand 
of production and to reduce the propor-|and on the other hand have made a de- 
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SOVIET TO PLACE MORE WOMEN 
IN AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY 


Plans Under Way to Provide Employment for 800,000; 
Further Technical Training Considered 








ticeship, factory schools, and other 
avenues. 

It is estimated that at present 55 per 
cent of the women workers are un- 
skilled. Technical training already has 
demontsrated considerable economic 
benefits. 

One of the most significant benefits 
has been the rise in wages of women 
after receiving vocational instruction. 
It is reported that in five years their 
wages doubled. Prior to the war the 
wages of women averaged 50 per cent 
of that of the average among men. In 
1930 they had risen to 70 per cent of 
that of the men. 

The statutory prohibition of night 
work for women has been abolished in 
practice, but the Labour Commissariat 
has on several occasions repeated that 
women should not be employed in spe- 
cially exhausting tasks. As a result they 
are not employed in underground work, 
nor in casting and rolling works, nor 
in most forms of work involved in rail 


and water transportation. 


| 
| 


| 





} 
| 
| 








The motions, identical as to .egal form, 
seek dismissal of the petitions on the 
ground that they do not state facts suffi- 
cient in equity to constitute a cause of 
action. In its petitions the RCA compa- 
nies contended that holding of the hear- 
ing scheduled for June 15 would prejudice 
the RCA’s case and would result in “ir- 
reparable injury” to the companies. The 
constitutionality of the provisions of the 
Radio Act of 1927, serving as the basis 
for the scheduled hearings, was contested, 
| together with the propriety of the Com- 
' mission's action. 
| It was explained orally that the mo- 
| tions to dismiss are in the nature of a 
| general demurrer, and challenge the suffi- 
}ciency of the facts alleged in the four 
| petitions to constitute a valid cause of 
action in equity. Under the motion, it 
was declared, it will be proper to present 
all matters arising upon the face of the 
bills, including the jurisdiction of the court 
to entertain this suit and grant injunc- 
tive relief in view of the fact that the 
Commission has heretofore designated that 
matter for hearing on June 15, to deter- 
mine the applicability of section 13 of the 
Radio Act of 1927, to the 1,409 licensesgheld 
by National Broadcasting Co., RCA Com- 
munications, Inc., Padiomarine Corpora- 
tion of America, and the RCA-Victor 
Company. 

The motion to dismiss, in each instance, 
reads as follows in full text: 

Come now the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion and the individual members thereof, 
Charles McK. Saltzman, E. O. Sykes, Ira 
E. Robinson, H. A. Lafount and William D, 
L. Starbuck, defendants in the above en- 
titled cause, and move to dismiss the bill 
of complaint for injunction on file herein 
upon the ground and for the reason that 
said bill of complaint for injunction does 
not state facts sufficient in equity to con= 
stitute a cause of action. 


a 












* politics that has been so fruitful in the) 


_ rule is serviceable but not satisfying. We 
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ret We. (Canada’s Relief | 
Secretary Wilbur (Canada’s Relie 
For Unemployed | 


Points to Need of 


More Specialists 


Declares Recovery From 
‘Economic Illness’ Will 


Depend on Scientific Ap-| 


proach to Problems 


Campripce, Mass., June 9.—Civilization, 


in order to survive, must be built on firm | 
ndable foundations, and recovery | 


and de € 
from the “economic illness” from which 
the country is now suffering must be ac- 
complished by an engineering attack by 
the “fact” instead of the “opinion” type 
of mind, the Secretary of the Interior, 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, declared here today 
in an address at the graduation exercises | 
of the Massathusetts Institute of Tech- 


Dominion-wide .System  Pro-| 
vides Work for 270,000 


Individuals 





| Further relief of unemployment in| 
| Canada is indicated by figures recently re- 
leased by the Canadian Director of Un- 
| employment, and forwarded to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce by Trade Commis- 
| Sloner Harvey A. Sweetser at Ottawa. At 
the end of April the total number of in- 
dividuals given employment through the 
Dominion-wide relief scheme was 272,690, 
}and the total number of man-days work 
provided was 5,651,576; comparative figures | 
at the end of March were 248,274 and | 
| 4,857,217, respectively. | 


| In addition, all provinces and munici- 
palities have provided direct assistance to | 
individuals and families. Quebec Province | 
accounts for 33,490 families including 171,- | 
000 individuals and Ontario Province, 19,- 
000 individuais. The cities of Montreal 
and Quebec have also provided 274,000 





nology. é 
“It looks now 


as though we were in a/| nights’ lodging to single men and 1,577,- 
state of convalescence, reaching out for | 000 meals.—Issued by the Department of | 


some one to help us get back on both | Commerce. 


feet and at the job again,” the Secretary | 
stated. | 

An authorized summary of the Secre- | 
tary’s address follows: | 

Our country is classified as a capitalistic | 
nation. It is unfortunate that the name} 
“capital” has been so widely accepted, | 
since it was given by antagonistic theorists 
who had specific formulae for community 
living. Capital represents the savings of 
civilization. It is a pooling of the resources | 
built up by a man as a seed-planting and | 
saving animal. | 

We commend the ants and the honey | 
bees for storing up that capital which | 
will carry them over through the seasons | 
of little food and assure their reproduc- | 
tion. We should likewise commend our- | 
selves for our capacity to live in all parts | 
of the temperate and even in the actic 
zone through artificial protection of our- | 
selves from the climate and by proper 
storage of food and other supplies. 

Our wealth is represented by our sav- 
ings. To this we have added the great 
natural wealth of our continent in water, 
trees, minerals, coal, oil and gas, and 
also the new sources of power of wealth | 


‘More Enforceable’ 
Statute to Deport 
Communists Asked 


Representative Fish Fore- 
sees Bar on Commodities 


Of Soviet Russia Under | 


Forced Labor Clause 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


| Committee, which would add in the de- 
| portation law the word ‘communist’ after 
| the word ‘anarchist,’ an alien communist 
jcould be deported if he admits or is 
| proven a communist. 


“There are probably 300,000 alien com- 


that have come to us out of the laboratory.|™unists in the United States at present, 


Economic Illness 


}and the only thing that they are afraid 
|of is deportation. 
We are now undergoing an economic courts, our jails or our laws. 


They do not fear our 
If 5 per 


illness, which an old doctor might classify|cent of the alien communists now in the 


as a congestive chill following a plethoric} 
condition. It looks now as though we were 
in a state of convalescence, reaching out 
for some one to help us get back on both; 
feet and at the job again. 

There are factors in this that go be- 
yond our present powers of accurate meas- | 
urement and definite diagnosis. Mass/| 
psychology pervades our joint actions. The 
speed of transportation, of information, 
men and goods to all parts of a world 
unified and made smaller thereby, is con- 
fusing to our economists and psycholo- 
gists, Such forces never acted so widely, 
so vigorously and so promptly before. In- 
stead of a regional economic illness we | 
have been sick all over. 

But the constitution built for civiliza-| 
tion by science, acting through agricul- | 
ture and industry is a good one. It re- 
tains its fundamental capacities to sup- 
port us as well as to permit further 
growth. It needs the same scrutinizing 
research in psychology, economics and 





material world. The fact instead of the 
opinion type of mind, the engineering at- | 
tack based on whatever we can discover 
in the way of a social slide rule seems the 
only logical way to proceed. | 

One of our greatest problems is to 
train more experts and to learn to depend 
upon them. Our margins as a_ people 
have been reduced by our geographical 
spread. It is so natural for each of us, 
particularly if built on the American 
plan, to think that we can operate freely 
and successfully under his own impulses 
and through his own capacities. There 
are certain hidden forces in the way in 
which we behave which are unknown to 
us. Undoubtedly, much of what we call 
economic law is based upon mass human | 
behavior. 


The Emotional Outlet 


Man is by no means satisfied by mathe- 
matics or By facts alone. There is some- 
thing in his make-up that demands emo- 
tional satisfaction. The evolution of 
architecture and its unfolding of beauty 
shows the effect of the imagination of 
man upon structure. 

With this so-called mechanistic and 
material civilization, which is said to have 
come to a peak in our United States, we 
find, nevertheless, at this moment great 
national interest in the protection of the 
beauty spots of the Nation, the national 
parks. Even though we have had an era 
of rapid exploitation of our national re- 
sources, we find this followed by a desire} 
for conservation. Our storing and pro- 
tecting instinct in every village and State 
is coming into play. | 

The make-believe in life is leavening 
our thoughts and our action. The slide 


all seek to go beyond what the facts will 
give us. We want to touch hands with 
the sculptors of all ages. We want con- 
tact with the choice minds of literature, 
music and art. There never were so many 
flower gardens in America before. Beauty 
calls on us to clean up the edges of our 
highways. We are getting back to the 
Druids in our attitude toward trees. 
This great institution 
dependable in education. It seeks to dis- 
cipline and train its students in organizing 





Science as well as in seeking for more. 
At the same time these beautiful build- 
ings indicate the constant tendency of | 
man toward beauty as well as service. If | 
we were here devising a series of social 
blue prints by which society could be 
guided, certainly we would determine that ; 
such education as is here given is vital 
if we are to trust some men to handle | 
structures and operations for the rest | 
of us. 

Selected Individuals 


By a process of individual choice and 
opportunity, you of the graduating -class 
have discovered yourselves and the pos- 
sibilities of this institution. The discovery 
of brains and of individual capacities is 
a prime function of every such institu- 
ton. By some process of nature only a 
certain percentage of human beings have 
accurate minds. By a process of elimina- 
tion and decision you have classified your- 
selves as belonging in that group. The 
accurate minded, who should have also 
the discipline of education, are of the 
greatest importance to the rest of us. 

Our libraries may contain facts, our 
Aaboratories apparatus, but without the 
constant repetition of graduating classes 
like this our people and our Nation would 
ay themselves enormously handicapped. 

, as you turn away from your class- 
rooms and take up your positions in all 
Parts of the world, you must view your- 
selves as selected individuals to carry on 
certain functions, without whith our so- 





| are 


and handling the established facts | 
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United States, including the more aggres- | 


sive leaders, were deported it would do 
more than anything else to destroy the 
stronghold of communism among the 
aliens here.” 


Two other outstanding cases of the de- 
portation of communists which Mr. Fish 


| said was at least partly caused by the 


results of the investigation which his com- 
mittee made were: (1) Feodor Zaivkin, 
who ‘was. business manager of the Amtorg 
Trading Company, and who was charged 
by the committee as being formerly a 


| leader of the Cheka in Russia and whose 


deportation was recommended by the com- 


| mittee; (2) Louis J. Bribritz, an alien from 


Rumania, formerly editor of the Uj Elore, 
a Hungarian revolutionary communistic 
newspaper in this country-with an alleged 
circulation of 30,000, who admitted to the 
committee during the hearing that it was 


his desire to overthrown this Government | 


by force and violence, and whose deporta- 
tion was recommended by the committee. 


New Policy Is Proposed 
For Relief to Veterans 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
World War veterans, Mr. Roberts’ figures 





| disclosed. 


‘Approximately 60,000 veterans are be- 
ing cared for by the Government,” the 
speical assistant stated. “Government 
hospitals now hold 34,693 veterans, and 
soldiers’ homes 26,446 more. Retired pay 
is being given to 6,364 former emergency 
officers, and 141,770 persons are receiving 
death benefits.” 


More than $1,100,000,000 has been loaned 
to veterans on their adjusted compensa- 
tion certificates, which has a face value 
aggregating $3,557,816,551, according to 
the speaker, 


The Veterans’ Administration has cut 
its budget by $2,000,000, and may reduce 
it further, in contrast to reports that the 
Veterans’ Administration is spending on 
operating expenses $17,000,000 more than 
was expended by the three Bureaus com- 
prising it before they were merged, said 
Mr. Roberts. Of course payments of ben- 
efits and reliefs to veterans can not be 
materially reduced, he concluded. 


pendent, that each one can be a self- 
Starter, will, I hopes encourage each of 
you to do what he can under his own 
power to add something to the knowledge 
already within our scope. 

But whether you can do so or not is 
perhaps less important tian that you 
should add your share, the share of a 
trained and educated man, to the lift on 
the human race that is necessary if we 

to continue our advance upward. 
Spread your efforts over more than your 
vocation or profession. An educated man, 
if he was worth educating always has 
margins of time and thought for his com- 
munity and country. Man is distinguished 
from the beasts by idealism and aspira- 
tion, and that idealism lies in the service 


| of others, particularly of neighbors and of 
stands for the | the Nation. 8 d 
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oes on within the cells of the human 

y, also is a part of our living together. 
For this needed specialization of groups 
and of individuals we must depend upon 
our great educational institutions. 

They must attract, discover, develop, pro- 
tect and put into use those who are able 
to do the jobs that must be done. Our 
lack of uniformity is the basis of progress. 
The very fact that each person is inde- 
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| Grand Geyser is regarded as the most spectacular geyser in Yellowstone 
ning in a shallow depression is the crater of 
its spasmodic eruptions, which occur at intervals of from 16 to 20 hours. 
Through this small hole for a period lasting from 15 to 30 minutes hot 
| water is forced in spurts to a height reaching 200 feet. It is the center 
of a group of geysers on the western side of the reservation. The photo- 
by the National Park Service. 


| National Park. A small 0 


| graph reproduced was taken 


| Plans to Operate Public Markets — 
As Profitable Investment Outlined | 


| Active Support of Farmers and Consumers Is Needed, Says 
Department of Agriculture 


in and week out. Good intentions can not 
take the place of trade. 

Buying habits of the local consumers 
are an important factor. They must be 
studied to ascertain certain facts: (1) | 


Whether food purchases are made chiefly | 
on credit or for cash; (2) to what extent 
delivery is demanded; (3) to what extent! 
the residents are willing to take home 
their own purchases, on foot, on st®ect 
car or bus, or in the family car; (4) 
whether the housekeepers or the family 
buyers consider time and convenience as) 
worth more than small savings and pos- 
sible greater freshness of product; (5) 
whether those who expect to buy at the 
new market are leaders among various | 
groups in the community so that their 
expenditures are likely to be considerable 
and their influence likely to bring other | 
purchasers; (6) whether, Sf the interest 
is limited chiefly to those of small in-| 
comes, the numbers of this group are 
large enough to insure sufficient trade. 
| Consumer attitudes may seem trivial, 
but they frequently play an important! 
part in the success or failure of a market. | 
| Mere habit controls the buying for the 
| family more than is generally suspected. | 


Changing Conditions 
Frequently Noted 


Conditions are seldom stable. Everyone} 
has seen or heard of a successful market- | 
ing method beComing obsolete as a newer | 
and perhaps more convenient system has, 
come to the fore. Changing conditions are | 
worth special consideration. If house- 
wives have had some satisfactory expe- 
rience with a market in any other com- 
munity, they may wish especially for one 
now and in fact are likely to come readily 
to a new market. But variety and fresh- 
ness of farm produce and direct contact 
with farmers may have formed the chief 
attraction at that time. 

Farmers’ support is essential. The sur- 
vey must not fail to bring out (1) the 
attitude of the surrounding farmers to- 
ward the proposal, (2) whether they need | 
this outlet, and (3) the quantity and reg- 
ularity of supplies that they will bring 
to it. 

Sometimes the farmers within hauling 
distance of a town actually do not have 
enough produce to supply a new market 
in addition to their other outlets. 

Some successful-farmers believe they 
cannot afford to spend time standing on 
a market. It pays them to devote thejr 
time to actual farm work and leave the 
selling to those who specialize in such} 
work. Others find that their preference 
for direct marketing can be met by de- 
veloping a roadside stand’ where some 
other member of the family may do the 
selling, or by selling from door to door. 

Location has been the final factor in 
success or failure in many instances. First, 
it is important to study the grouping of 
the city’s population—the chief residence | 
districts, the racial districts if marked, 
etc. Then the location of street-railway 








and bus lines, the location of the chief 
business zone and of the subordinate busi- 
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‘Number of Strikes 


| from the material which will appear in the 
|monthly Labor Review, soon to be issued 
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GEYSER IN YELLOWSTONE PARK | National Defense 


Is Declared Basic 
Duty of Citizen 


Armed Protection Needed 
Until Civilization Attains 
Higher Level, Secretary | 
Stimson Believes 


Until civilization has attained a much 
higher level than it has reached today, the 


duty of national defense will remain one} 


of the basic duties which a citizen must be | 
ready to perform, the Secretary of State, | 
Hegry L. Stimson, declared June 8, in an’ 
address from Washington by radio to the | 
graduation exercises at Pennsylvania Mil- 
itary College, at Chester, Pa. He spoke 
over the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

The Secretary, the Department an- 
nounced, had planned to attend the ex- 
ercises in person, where an hohorary de-| 
gree of Doctor of Laws was conferred upon | 
him, but was detained by official duties in 
Washington. | 

The very fact that the citizen is ready 
to make the sacrifice that war may in- 
volve should make him realize the duty | 
of aiding the development of that spirit 
which tends to remove the danger of war, | 
he declared. 


Proud to Receive Degree 

The full text of the Secretary’s address 
follows: 

I am particularly proud to receive this 
degree, because at a period of the world’s 
life when so many people are concen- 
trating their attention on the privileges 
of citizenship, your college is emphasizing 
one of the sternest of its duties. That} 





| 
| 
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ness centers, and the parking possibili- | 
ties, must be considered. | 

Capable and intelligent business man- 
agement, and carefully arranged methods | 
of financing, are indispensable to suc- | 
cess. Many public markets have failed | 
through lack of these essentials. Ex- 
perience counts for much. 

Some States are in a position to give 
advice. Through their State marketing | 
officials or others such advice can some- | 
times be fitted to the local conditions, | 
although based on broad principles. Aj 
city or group that is considering a market | 
would do well to find out whether such 
first-hand and experienced aid can be 
obtained from its State bureau or market- 
ing or agricultural college or experi- 
ment station. 

Benefits.and results are rarely spectac- 
ular. It is frequently found that both 
buyers and sellers have been unduly op- 
timistic regarding the benefits to come 
from a public market. Farmers usually 
expect higher prices if they sell direct to 
consumers rather than if they sell to 
dealers, and housekeepers hope for lower 
prices if they buy direct from growers. | 
Within a fairly short time a compromise | 
price can usually be reached, and this! 
compromise price must seem reasonable 
to both buyers and sellers. 


Services Rendered 


By Market Named 


! 

If a public market, established after 
careful study,,is well managed and pa- 
tronized, it call be expected to render cer- 
tain definite services: (1) To use prices 
that reflect to both consumers and pro- 
ducers the saving made possible through 
free selling space or low rent for stall 
and equipment, make other possible reduc- 
tions in overhead expense, and eliminate 
some handling and transportation costs; 
(2) to offer customers a larger and fresher 
assortment of products than the average | 
private establishment offers; (3) to give 
to local farmers a satisfactory outlet for | 
the miscellaneous products grown by most | 
farmers near towns, thus tending to de- | 
velop a neighboring food supply; (4) to| 
give customers increased protection in re- | 
gard to quality, weight, an@ measure 
through closer official inspection, in the 
case of the larger market; and (5) to give 
to customers who pay cash and who) 
carry home their purchases a_ dollar’s 
worth of products -for every dollar spent. 








Lowest Since 1928 


Labor Department Reports To- | 
tal of 653 Last Year 


Fewer strikes were reported to the De- 
partment of Labor during 1930 than in any 
other year except 1928, the Department 
announced June 9. The total number of 
disputes reported during 1930 totaled 
653, as compared with 903 in 1929, and 
629 in 1928. The announcement follows | 
in full text: 

From information obtained in advance 


by the Department of Labor, it appears 


ported in 1930 was fewer than in any year, 
except for the year 1928, for the 15 years 
covered by the report. 

The Department of Labor does its best 
to secure information concerning all 
strikes, but a considerable number never 
are reported. The total number of labor 
disputes reported for 1930 was 653 as 
against 903 for the year of 1929. The de- 
crease in strikes from Jan. 1, 1916, through 
the years is marked. In 1916, 3,789 labor 
disputes were reported. In 1917 the num- 


;portant but limited sphere, we do not 


| earth. 
| spirit depends the hope for the future of} 


| quarrels of men 800 years ago, so will the| 


that the annual number of strikes re-| #Mtagonistic; 


is the duty to defend our country and 
her institutions from physical violence. | 
Until our civilization has attained a much 
higher level than it has reached today, 
the duty of national defense will remain 
one of the basic duties which a citizen 
must be ready to perform. 

It is a noble duty—not because war is 
noble; for it is not; but because to the 
individual who offers himself and his life 
for the defense of others, the act involves 
a much greater readiness for self-sacrifice 
than any other possible act of citizenship. 
In a democracy, like ours, where oppor- | 
tunities and rights are equal to all citi- 
zens, the duties should also be equal; 
and the man who is unwilling to under- 
take this duty shows that he is not fully 
qualified for citizenship. 


Other Means of Defense 


In emphasizing this basic duty, which 
you have so ably learned here in this | 
college, let us not lose sight of another | 
side of the picture, which you have also 
learned. Military defense is not the only | 
method of protecting a nation which 
should be cultivated by its citizens; nor 
is it the most important method. To 
think of preparedness for war as the only 
means for preserving peace is like think- 
ing of surgery as the only means of pre- 
serving health. However much we respect 
and trust the surgeon in his vitally im-| 








neglect the beneficent rules of health and 
hygiene which we trust will make it un-| 
necessary to call the surgeon in. 

In the same way there is being de- 
veloped among nations rules and methods 
for preserving good will and settling the 
disputes and quarrels which divide na-| 
tions, and for thus preserving the peace 
of the world. The efficiency of these) 
methods depends in the last resort upon) 
the fairmindedness and spirit of good will 
which exist in the individual men and 
women who constitute the citizens of the | 
different nations of the world. They will 
thus depend v:.0n your spirit of good will 
and on your readiness as American citi- 
zens to be fair to men of other nations 
and races in the different portions of the 
On the development of such a 


man and his civilization. 


Prejudices Being Overcome 


To those who like you have studied the 
steady progress of law and civilization 
through the long centuries of history, there 
is every reason for confidence in this hope. 
The brute inheritance of the human race 
is stubborn, particularly in our attitude 
towards men and races who are strangers | 
to us and different from ourselves. But} 
surely, though slowly, this inheritance is) 
being overcome. And just as in our day) 
systems of law and justice have completely | 
superseded the old methods of private) 
combat which used to decide the private) 


rule of 


law among nations eventually 





citizenship is that these two great duties | 
go side by side and hand in hand. So 
long as war and violence remain a hazard | 
of this imperfect world, with the risk | 
which they involve to the friends, the| 
families, and the institutions which we) 
love, no man can truly or fully perform 
the duty of American citizenship unless | 
he stands ready and prepared to risk his 
all in their defense. 


Duties Not Antagonistic 


On the other hand, the very fact that) 
you are ready in case war comes to make | 
the terrible sacrifice which it may involve 
should also make you realize the supreme 
duty of aiding by every means in your 
power the development of that spirit and 
those institutions which tend to remove 
the danger of war and to further the 
cause of permanent peace. These two 
they are supplementary.’ 
They should enter into the balanced char- | 
acter, of eevry American. I congratuate | 
you that in your life in this college you) 
have learned this great lesson; and I ap- | 
preciate deeply that I should now have} 
the opportunity of sharing this college! 
with you as our common alma mater. 


‘Quarterly Statement Filed 
| By National Committee | 





ber rose to 4,450; in 1918 the disputes fell 
off a round thousand, but in 1919 they 
increased to the number of 3,630, 

From the year 192: wnen tnere were 
2,385 disputes reported, the number has 
been gradually diminishing until in 1930 


in 1922, 
New York City Leads 

New York City continues to show a 
much greater number of strikes than is 
reported from any other city. About 14 
per cent of all strikes which come to the 
attention of the Department of. Labor 
occur in New York City, while Philadel- 
phia, the next city of importance in the 
number of strikes reported, shows but: a 
scant 5 per cent. 

In the year 1930, there were 89 strikes 
reported from New York City, 33 trom 
Philadelphia and only 18 for Chicago. The 
decrease in strikes during the 15-year 
period in New York City was marked. In 
1916 there were 363 labor disputes in New 
York City as against 89 in 1930. 

Last year 80 per cent of the strikes re- 
ported occurred in the geographical group 
of the States lying north of the Ohio and 
east of the Mississippi Rivers, and 55 per 
cent of these took place in the Four States 
of New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and Massachusetts. : 


there were just about half what they were | 


The Republican National Committee | 
| had an unexpended balance on hand May | 
{31 of $53,062.59, according to a financial | 
statement of the committee for the period | 
| from March 1 to May 31, just filed in the| 
office of the Clerk of the House, William 
Tyler Page, by J. R. Nutt, secretary of 
the committee. 

The balance on hand March & according 
to the statement, was $124,510.38, and 
contributions during the period covered 
by the statement amounted $4,336, but ex- 
penditures during the period were $75,- 
783.79. 

Of the $4,336 contributed during the 
three-month period, Aldrich W. Winthrop 
of New York made one of $2,500 and 
John W. Dickinson of Scarsdale, N. Y., 
made one of $1,000. 





Insolvent Bank’s Owners 
Liable for Alabama Tax 


Montcomery, ALA., June 9. 

An insolvent bank has no right to pay 

the tax assessed against its shares, the 

Alabama Attorney General's office has 

ruled. In such a case the tax is payable 

by the stockholders and should be col- 
i lected from them,’the opinion held. 





PORTABLE ONE-ROOF 


Foreign Countries” 
Report Varying 


Trade Conditions 


COTTAGE 





Department of Commerce 
Announces Summary 
Showing Favorable and 
Unfavorable Trends 





A summary of business conditions pre- 
| vailing in a number of foreign countries, 
;showing both favorable and unfavorable 
trends during the week, was announced 
|by the Department of Commerce June 
|9. The information was based on reports 
to the Department from its foreign rep- 
| resentatives. 


| walls at top, 


supersede the public combats between na- | 
tions which we now call war. ® 
So my message to you men of the grad- 
uating class as you go forth into life and 
, 
| 


duties are not inconsistent; they are not || 





A portable structure declared by the in- 
ventor to be adapted for use as a cottage, 


with ample space for furnishings, well | 
ventilated, and with advantages. over 
other types of portable buildings, has been 
patented in the Patent Office. | 

The portable building, as described in 
the specifications, has an octagonal floor 
made in half sections, separable side walls 
rising therefrom, and a_ sectional . roof 
mounted upon the side walls. 

A supporting ledge around the margin 
ef the floor and projecting to the ex-| 
terior, it is explained, acts also as a water 
apron. Braces join the panels or side} 
bottom and center. The 
lower braces, spaced inwardly from the 
lower edges of the panels, function as a 
rest, as it rests upon the marginal portion 
of the floor, and also, it is stated, serve 
as a mop board. 

The roof is described as of truncated | 
pyramidal configuration, composed of a| 
number of separate and independent séc- | 
tions, suitably attached to rafters. There 
are three rafters to each section; the short 
transverse rafters at the outer ends are 
spaced inwardly and rest in an inclined 
position to permit the lower end of a 
cleat to be fastened firmly thereto. The 
crown portion of the abutting edges of 
the roof sections are covered by a cap 
forming strips to provide a weatherproof 
roof. 

The ventilating features are explained 
as comprising hingedly mounted windows 
carried by certain of the side panels to- 
gether with a roof ventilator. This ven- 
tilator, it is stated, comprises a neck which 
fits into the roof opening at the apex 
portion of the roof, and provided with a 
water-shedding hood. Entrance is gained 
by a doorway in one of the panels. 

The patent. was issued May 19 to Harry | 
G. Lange, of St. Elmo, Ill., under patent 
No. 1806354. 





Italy Sets Up Commission 
To Aid Tourist Travel 


The Italian Government has created a| 
commission on tourist travel to be headed | 
by a commissioner nominated by the Prime 
Minister to whose office the commission | 
will be attached and under whose direct 
control it will function, according to ad- 
vices received from Commercial Attache 
Mowatt M. Mitchell, Rome, Italy. 

The purpose of the commission as set 
forth by the law is “to direct and coordi- | 
nate all activities concerning tourist | 
travel, to promote its development and to 
have supervision over all organizations, | 
institutions, groups and committees which 
function in the field of tourist travel.”—| 
Issued by the Department of Commerce. | 


Yellowstone Park Visitors ° 
In Excess of 1930 Figure 


HELENA, Monr., June 9. | 


The number of visitors to Yellowstone 
National Park during the first five months | 
of this year exceeded by about 40 per cent 
the number during a similar period in 
1930, according to the Acting Superin- 
tendent, Guy Edwards. 

The Superintendent stated that while a | 
decrease had been expected on account of 
the depression, the number of visitors this 
year was 11,571 as compared with 8,231; 
dffring the first five months of last year. 
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| tion, 
| Steadily. 


| tiles very quiet. 


The Department's statement follows in 


| full text: 


Some indications of seasonal improve- 
ment have appeared in the French situa- 
and unemployment is declining 
Seasonal factors have produced 
somewhat better conditions in Czecho- 


| Slovakia likewise, although the gains are 
|} somewhat belated. 


The political situa- 
tion in Spain continues to overshadow 
business developments so that definite 
trends are absent. Austrian foreigh trade 


|during April showed gains as compared 


with March, but this year’s trade has 
been considerably under the correspond- 
ing period of last year. Estonian imports 
during the first quarter of this year de- 
clined radically, while exports fell to a 
smaller extent. Egyptian foreign trade 


jin the first quarter shows a reversjon to 


an export surplus, owing to sharply cur- 


| tailed imports. 


Conditions Vary 


The Japanese cotton textile trade has im- 
proved and a few other branches also 
show gains. China's trade, on the other 
hand, has been impeded by the renewed 
possibility of hostilities and the irregular 
silver market. Depressed conditions con- 
tinue in the Philippine Islands with tex- 
The conference of Aus- 
tralian premiers is apparently making con- 
siderable progress in outlining policies with 
regard to commonwealth problems. 

The economic position of Argentina is 
improving, in spite of adverse exchange 
developments; a favorable trade balance 
was recorded in the first four months and 
\as probably increased during May. Ex- 
change uncertainties continue to hamper 
business in Brazil. 





State Legislators Denied 
Building Commission Posts 


Sr. Paut, Mrnn., June 9. 

Members of the State Legislature are in- 
eligible to serve as members of the State 
Building Commission, created in 1929 to 
construct the $1,500,000 State office build- 
ing to adjoin the capitol, according to an 
opinion of the Attorney General's Office. 
Considering the statute under which the 
Commission was created, the opinion states 
that a membership is “an office under the 
authority of the State.” Members of the 
legislature, it is explained, are prohibited 
by constitutional provision from holding 
any office under the authority of the State. 


Bill Providing Payments 
To Texas Farmers Vetoed 


AusTIN, TEex., June 9. 


Governor Ross S. Sterling has vetoed a 
bill (H. 805) appropriating $500,000 to pay 
farmers’ claims for expenses in pink boll- 
worm eradication and to repay counties 
$500,000 for cost of tick eradication work. 

He also vetoed a bill (H. 1011) granting 
to independent school districts the right 
of eminent domain, and another (H. 415) 
prohibiting the Highway Commission from 
rerouting any designated highway so as to 
miss a town of 200 population or more 


| without the consent of the county com- 
| missioners’ court. 


'Tennessee House Defeats 


Impeachment of Governor 


NASHVILLE, TENN., June 9, 

The House today defeated all articles 
of impeachment against Governor Henry 
H. Horton. A motion to reject the ar- 
ticles was carried by a vote of 53 to 45. 
The first of eight charges against the 
Governor was rejected by the House June 
5, and the seven remaining were disposed 


|of today at one time. 


(A summary of the charges was printed 
in the issue of June 6.) 
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Is Declared to Be. 
Crowded Off Air 


Federal Specialist Asserts | 
Commission’s Decisions 
Let Commercial Stations | 
Gain Dominance | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
termined effort to take away from the 
public schools, colleges and universities the 
fundamental right, left to them by the 
Constitution of the United States, of using 
any method of education and keeping edu- 
cation free from any obligation to promote 
the interests of particular commercial | 
groups. | 

They have offered more time on the 
air than the educators have accepted. 
They have spent more money on educa- 
tional radio programs than the educators | 
have, and have made these programs more 
widely available than any that have origi- | 
rated in the halls of learning. They have 
given outstanding educators high positions, 
attractive titles and much publicity for | 
serving, or appearing to serve, in an ad-| 
visory capacity to commercial companies. | 

But they have fought every attempt to) 
reserve any radio channels and keep them 
under control of the officials elecied by 
the citizens of the States to administer 
public -schools, colleges and universities 

Few educators have objected to grant- 
ing the use of a part of the radio chan- 
nels to commercial concerns, to use for 
their own profit. It was not until the 
trend toward monopoly had reduced the 
uncensored channels to a disappearing 
remnant that educators organized to save 
the birthright of the public schools and 
institutions of higher learning. ; 

Frequentiy the Commission declines to} 
grant a license on the ground that the 
granting of it would exceed the quota 
of facilities allotted to the State or zone 
in which the station is located, yet one 
zone is more than 100 per cent over quota 
owing to the number of commercial sta- 
tions licensed. 

Power Increases Excepted 

The law states that radio facilities shall 
be divided equally among the States and 
zones with respect to channels, time and 
power, yet the Commission ruled that the 
power of a station could be increased from 
5,000 watts to 50,000 watts without af- 
fecting the quota of the State or zone. 
This favors the larger stations, which al- 
ready have clear channels, and tends to 
drive out the educational stations. 

When there were well over 600 stations 
broadcasting, the Commission yielded to) 
the point of view of the dominant radio 
group and cleared 40 of the 79 broad- 
casting channels used exclusively in the 
United States, awarding the 40 channels 
to individual stations, the majority of 
which were associated with this group. 
The college stations were among the more 
than 550 stations that were forced to 
crowd into the remaining 39 channels. 

One of the pioneer college stations found 
itself on a channel with 51 stations which 
were broadcasting advertising and amuse- 
ment. 

There followed a demand, from the sta- 
tions favored by having the 40 clear chan- 
nels, for higher power. The maximum 
permitted at the time by the rules of the 
Federal Radio Commission was 50,000 
watts, so that was all they asked for, but 
when the engineers got their heads to- 
gether they talked of powers of the order 
of 1,000,000 watts, which they expected to 
use as soon as the rules of the Commis- 
sion could be changed to permit it. One 
station secured permission from the Com- 
mission to experiment with amounts of 
power far in excess of the 50,000 watts. 


Larger Radio Sales Expected 


A gentleman who, after a term of serv- 
ice on the Commission, had continued 
with a publishing business wnich was sup- 
ported by advertising from the radio and 
associated industries, let the cat out of 
the bag by pointing out that the granting 
of 50,000 watts power to the clear-chan- 
nel stations would ensure the sale of $10,- 
000.000 worth of transmitting apparatus 
and $100,000,000 worth of receivers. 

When these facts are pointed out to 
members of the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion, the majority take the attitude that 
- radio laws compel them to consider 
all stations as being on the same basis, 
whether they are operated for private 
profit or as public institutions. This does 
not accord with the point of view of the 
men in Congress who made the law. It 
relates rather to other phases of the strat- 
egy of the dominant radio group. 

Early in the broadcasting era cases were 
taken into the courts and decisions were 
handed down which classified broadcasting 
as interstate commerce on the ground 
that radio waves could not be stopped at 
State boundaries. That was satisfactory to 
the commercial broadcasters because one 
Federal agency is easier to deal with than 
48 State agencies. 

Responsibilities Evaded 


The next stop in the strategy was to 
avoid the responsibilities of common car- 
riers or public utilities. Efforts to do 
this have been successful so far, and we 
have the anomaly of interstate commerce 
with no common carriers to carry it, no 
regulation of broadcasting rates by any 
Governmental agency, no radio highways 
in the broadcasting band reserved for edu- 
cation or other Governmental functions, 
and no power in the hands of any Govern- 
mental agency to keep even profanity, ob- 
scenity and the advertising of quack doc- 
tors and lotteries off the air unless the 
citizens themselves assume the responsi- 
bility for protesting and fighting the mat- 
ter through the courts. 

A commercial station outside your State 
may blanket it with objectionable adver- 
tising while the Federal Radio Commis- 
mison, which keeps the station on the air, 
denies the State itself the right to operate 
a station for the benefit of its citizens. 

The Federal Radio Commission main- 
tains that its hands are tied by the law 
so that it is powerless to protect broad- 
casting stations owned by States or by 
institutions chartered by States. It main- 
tains that if a commercial concern applies 
for facilities used by a State educational 
station, and insists on a hearing, that 
the hearing must be granted and that the 
State station must appear as a respondent, 
regardless of the expense involved, if it 
wishes to protect its rights. 

Commission Opposed Appeal 


While protesting that it is deeply in- 
terested in education, and that its hands 
are tied so that it can not protect edu- 
cational stations, the Commission never- 
theless objects to an appeal to Congress 
for the reservation of channels for edu- 
cation. 

Two members have branded the bil! in- 
troduced by Senator Fess for reserving 
a portion of the radio channels for edu- 
cational purposes, as class legislation. If 
it is class legislation, then the laws estab- 
lishing the public schools are class legis- 
lation. 

Tre one alternative suggestion ema- 
nat'ng from the Commission is the same 
that is urged by the commercial broad- 
casters, namely, that commercial stations 
shall be required, in return for the privi- | 
leges granted to them, to give a certain 
amount of time each day to educational 
programs. | 
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Underwood & Underwood 
The Statue of Freedom atop of the 
National Capitol is undergoing, with 
the dome and tholus, a renovation 
consisting of scouring and repaint- 
ing. Incidental to the dressing up 
of the statute, the platinum tips on, 
the star points of Freedom’s coro- 
net, placed as protection from 
lightning bolts, had to be removed 
to be put in perfect order and re- 
placed. In the scene illustrated 
above, workmen have climbed to 
the head of the statue 287 feet in 
air and are engaged in putting the 
tips back in place. Other workmen 
are engaged in painting the col- 
umns of the tholus on which the 
statue rests. 


Federal Penitentiary 
Population Is Larger 


Than During 1930 


Convicts on Probation Also 
Are More Numerous, Ac- 
cording to Survey by Jus- 
tice Department 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

with the corresponding period of last 
year. The latest reports from probation 
officers, showing the number of prisoners 
on probation granted in Federal courts 
in different jurisdictions, were, at the be- 
ginning of May, 10,853 Federal prisoners 
on probation, as against 4,122 a year ago; 
and on parole, granted by the United 
States Parole Board, there were on June 
1, 2.457 Federal prisoners, as against 1,447 
a@ year aco. 


Total under Federal sentences, includ- 
ing those on probation and on parole: 
1931, 39.993; 1930, 31,467; classified as fol- 
lows: In prisons or jails, 1931, 26,- 
689: 1930. 25,898; on parole, 1931, 2,451; 
1920, 1,447; on probation, 1931, 10,853; 
1930, 4,122. 

Of the 26,689 Federal prisoners there 
was a total of 13,473 in Federal penal 
institutions, and approximately the same 
number in various State institutions, 


county jails, etc., in different parts of the 
country, as against 12,975 a year ago. 

The number of Federal prisoners in 
United States penitentiaries in the last 
week of May were as follows: Atlanta, 3,- 
875, Leavenworth, main prison, 3,354, 
Leavenworth Annex, 1,563, McNeil Island, 
978, a total of 9,710; or 516 less than a year 
ago. 

Reformatory Inmates 

In the various reformatories operated by 
the Federal government, there were pris- 
oners as follows: Chillicothe, Ohio, 1,726; 


Alderson, W. Va., Women's Prison, 469; 
Camp Lee, 308; total in reformatories, 
2,503. 


In the various road camps throughout 
the country, there were Federal prisoners 
as follows: Camp Bragg, 375, Camp Meade 
239, Camp Riley, 86, Camp Lewis, 108, 
Camp Wadsworth, 164, and Camp Max- 
well Field, 126, a total of 1,098, or 519 more 
than a year ago. There were, also, in the 
New York detention headquarters, 142 Fed- 
eral prisoners, making a grand tétal of 
Federal prisoners in United States penal 
institutions, 13,473. 

There were Federal prisoners in St. 
Elizabeths Hospital for the Insane, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 165; National Training 
School for Boys, 456; territorial jails, ap- 
proximately 395, and an estimated num- 
ber of 12,200 being boarded in county jails 
and State instit.tions throughout the 
country. 

a 

mercial stations the exclusive radio out- 
let not only for education but also for 
the addresses of the elected representa- 
tives of the people. These stations have 
the right to grant or deny requests for 
time and, in granting them, to choose the 
time when they shall be broadcast. Also 
they have the right of censorship. 


Commercial broadcasters, in trying to 
maintain their hold on the pubile air, 
often try to raise a smoke screen by 
criticizing the college stations. The Fed- 


eral Radio Commission has been befogged 
at times by these criticisms. 

The college stations have not reached 
the acme of perfection in putting educa- 
tion on the air, but the reaction of listen- 
ers to radio advertising indicates that 
the commercial broadeasters are just as 
open to criticism. The records of the col- 
lege stations show that they have ren- 
dered useful service to large audiences of 
persons more interested in education than 
in mere amusement, and that the service 
is appreciated. 

If advertising 
broadcasting must be supported by ap- 
propriations from public funds or by 
philanthropy, or by a combination of the 
two, as it is in all other countries. What 
could be more logical than that the broad- 
casting stations maintained by our in- 
stitutions of learnifg, already so sup- 
ported, should be preferred to those that 
have been operated for privaie_ profit, 
when the public funds are allotted for 
education by radio? 

Anyone who has faith in our democratic 
form of government must believe that our 
citizens, when the facts are before them, 
will prefer to have education by radio 
controlled by the men and women whom 
they elect to represent them, rather than 


is driven from the air, 


by corporations which, while their aims | 


Part in Hill Case 

Is Explained by | 
Attorney General 
‘Mr. Mitchell Asserts That) 
| He Had ‘Absolutely Noth-| 


| ing’ to Do With Litigation 
| While Solicitor General 


| 


The Attorney General, William D. Mit- 
| chell, on June 9 denied that he had par- 
ticipated in the estate tax case of the late 
Mrs. James J. Hill, of Minnesota, involv- 
ing an assessed tax of $1,130,000, during 
his tenure as Solicitor General. ‘ 

Answering statements attributed tg Sen- 
ator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan; that 
the case was not appealed to the Supreme 
Court of the United States while Mr. Mit- 
chell was Solicitor General, the Attorney 
General declared that he had “absolutely 
nothing to do with the case or the tax 
litigation” during the time he was Solici- 
itor General. He said that he could not 
have acted in the case, since before his 
appointment he had been consulted on} 
legal matters by the Hill estate. (A sum- 
mary of the correspondence between the 
Attorney General and Senator Couzens 
was published in the issue of June 8.) | 

“I certainly do not want to prevent} 





| Senator Couzens from getting any infor- 
| mation he wants from the files of the De- 
partment,” Mr. Mitchell said. “I do not 
want to be discourteous to the Senator.” 
Ruling of Appellate Court 
| During the litigation in the case the 
| Federal District Court ruled that the as- | 
| Sesment of $1,130,000 was proper ci 





| Should be paid. On appeal to the Circuit 
| Court of Appeals, however, the opinion of 
the lower court was overruled. 

A chronological history of the Hill tax 
case as contained in the official records 
of the Department was described in a 
statement made public at the Department. 
This showed that when the case was 
| turned over to the Department, it went 
| direct from its Tax Division, headed by the 
}then Assistant Attorney General ‘Mabel 
| Walker Willebranat, to the Attorney. Gen- | 
}eral John G. Sargent, and did not go to the | 
| Solicitor General, Mr. Mitchell, because of | 
his private participation in the Hill affairs. | 
Mrs. Willebrandt and other officials of the 
| Tax Division recommended against an ap- | 
peal to have the case reviewed by the 
| Supreme Court. 

The statement follows in full text: 


Gifts By Trust Deeds 


In 1919 and 1920 Mary T. Hill, widow of 
James J. Hill, made some gifts by trust 
deeds of a minor share of her estate, some 
for charity, some for church organiza- 
‘tions, and some for her children and 
grandchildren. 

After her death litigation arose between | 
her executors and the Government as to 
| whether the value of the property in 
| trust for her children and grandchildren 
should be included as part of her estate| 
im computing the Federal estate tax. This 
litigation proceeded to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals which rendered a decision on | 
April 18, 1928, against the Government. 
The judges who sat in that case were! 
| Circuit Judges Walter H. Sanborn and 
| Lewis and District Judge Phillips. The | 
presentation of the case in the Circuit} 
Court of Appeals was in charge of attor- 
neys from the Office of the General Coun- 
sel of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

After the adverse decision in the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals the Bureau of In-| 
ternal Revenue presented to the Depart- 
ment of Justice the question whether an 
application should be made to the Supreme 
Court to exercise its discretionary power 
to review the case on writ of certiorari. 


Question Submitted 


The question in the first instance was 
submitted to the Tax Division, then in 
charge of Assistant Attorney General 
Willebrandt. It went first to Morton P. 
Fisher, a Special Assistant to the At- 
torney General, and an experienced as- 
sistant in the Tax Division, who recom- 
mended against filing the petition for 
certiorari. This recommendation was con- 
curred in by Mr. Mahlon D. Kiefer, at- 
torney in the Tax Division, and by Mr. 
| Sewall Key, head of the Tax Division un- 
der Mrs. Willebranat. 
| On May 26, 1928, a conference was held 
on the matter between Assistant Attorney 
General Willebrandt, Mr. Key, and Mr. 
Fisher, who concurred in the conclusion 
that no petition for certiorari should be 
filed in the Supreme Court. The papers 
with these recommendations were then 
transmitted direct to Attorney General 
Sargent who, on June 6, 1928, approved 
the recommendation against certiorari. 

The grounds for this conclusion were 
that the decision of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals was sound, that there was no 
substantial prospect of reversal, and that 
the case was one largely of fact which the 
Supreme Court under its rules would not 
be likely to review. 

Supreme Court Ruling 


Since the Hill case was considered, the 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
decided against the Government, on April 
13, 1931, the case of United States v. Wells, 
a case of similar type to the Hill case, 
and has recently denied the Government's 
petition for a writ of certiorari in the 
Wanamaker case, involving similar ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Mitchell, while practicing law at St. 
Paul, performed legal work for Mrs. Hill 
in drawing the trust deeds in question. 
He did not act as attorney for Mrs. Hill's 
administrator after her death and took no 
part as attorney in the litigation over this 
tax. e 

The unanimous recommendation of Mrs. 
Willebrandt’s division against certiorari 
would normally have gone to the Solicitor 
General for approval, but Mr. Mitchell 
had had to do with the drawing of the 
trust deeds and he was disqualified from 
taking any part in the case as Solicitor 
General, and the matter was therefore 
referred direct to Attorney General Sar- 
gent. 

Mr. Mitchell had nothing whatever to 
do with the case as Solicitor General, and 
took no part in the consideration of the 
matter of applying to the Supreme Court 
for certiorari. 


| 
| 


$ 


Government and Dairymen 
Planning Better Statistics 


Closer cooperation in the collection and 
use of statistical and other information 
services rendered the dairy industry by 
the Department of Agriculture were dis- 
cussed at Washington recently by a com- 
mjttee appointed at the dairy industry 
outlook conference in St. Louis in March 
with representatives of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics and Bureau of Dairy 
industry in the Department of Agriculture 

The committee studied the work of the 
Department and discussed the problem: 
with the Department specialists and will 
report back to their respective organiza- 
tions. Closer cooperation between the 
representatives of commercial organiza- 
tions is expected to be of great benefit to 
both producers and the trade. 

The committee was composed of Dr. H. 
A. Ross, The Borden Company, New York 
City; C. E. Sniffen, Dairymen’s League 
pores Association, New York City; 

r. Leland Spencer, Cornell University: 


Suck an arrangement has more disad-!and business may be perfectly legitimate,|R. E. Little, International Association of 
vantages than that of inconvenience and/|are interested mainly in using the public! Milk Dealers; Chicago; R. C. Hibben, In- 


inefficiency. 


It would make the com-': 


Anon fa~ 


-in ff 


p="2*s profit. 


}ternational Association of Ice Cream: 


|systems that have been tried or 


Cost of Hospital a 
Care for Veterans 


Free Treatment Regardless of | 
Cause Is Said to Require | 
21 Millions Yearly 


Approximately half the patient popu- 
lation in veterans’ hospitals is not there 


by reason of disabilities incurred in war, 


it was stated orally June 9 at the Veterans’ | 
Administration. While it is true, as 
charged by the American Medical Associ- 
ation in session at Philadelphia, that many | 
veterans not injured in war are receiving’ 
free treatment, Congress has authorized | 
hospitalization of any veteran requiring | 
hospital care, regardless of how or when 
he received the disability, it was pointed 
out. 

Additional information was supplied as 
follows: 

Congress gave its authorization at a time 
when there were empty beds in Govern- 
ment hospitals, and it was thought they 
might well be filled by veterans other than 
those injured or afflicted during war time. 

There are now some 34,000 veterans in 
Government hospitals, and about 17,000 are | 
of the type not receiving disabilities in | 
conflict. When one multiplies 17,000 and| 
$3.50, the cost of a day’s hospitalization, | 
and 365, it can readily be seen that the| 
Government is giving to the veterans val- | 
uable free treatment, the figure amount- 
ing to $21,717,500 annually. | 


Program Is Outlined | 


For Rhode Island’s | 


Liquor Commission’ 





Special ‘Group Created by | 
Legislature Plans Exhaus- | 
tive Inquiry Covering All| 
Aspects of Situation | 





Provivence, R. I., June 9. | 


Rhode Island's’ special liquor survey 
commission, created by the last Legisla-| 
ture to consider and report to Governor | 
Norman S. Case, by Dec. 1 a definite 
program for liquor control legislation, out- | 
lined its policies and plan of procedure in 
a formal statement issued on behalf of | 
the Commission by its chairman, Harry E. | 
Miller, professor of economics at Brown | 
University. The statement follows in full 
text: 

The appointment of this commission is 
a recognition of the fact that the contro] 
of intoxicating liquors persents a difficult 
and complicated problem the proper solu- | 
tion of which requires careful study. The | 
factors that are involved are numerous; 
information about them is in many cases 
difficult to obtain and such as is available 
is frequently prejudiced in one direction 


| 
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TOMB OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN 











The remodeled tomb of Abraham Lincoln, President during the Civil War, 


at Springfield, Ill., is to be rededicated June 17 by President Hoover. 
exterior of the mausoleum is shown above. 


The 
In the interior, the sarcopha- 


gus chamber has been entirely remodeled; the sarcophagus, under which 
rests Lincoln’s body, is new, with State flags of every State surrounding 


it. 
of the martyr President. 


The rotunda has also been altered, and adorned with new statuettes 
In the rotunda and in niches within the tomb 


have been placed originals and replicas of the best-known statues of 
Lincoln. 


Air Mail Service Scheduled This M onth 


To Large Cities of Interior Colombia 





or the other. We have been delegated, in| Arrangement With South American Country Provides for 
Reciprocal Use of Routes 


behalf of the citizens of this State, to) 
analyze and appraise the pertinent con- 
siderations. If we submit a report that 
reflects merely a compromise of views 
superficially arrived at, we shall be falling 
short of our responsibilities. We are it to, 
the State to undertake a systematic in- | 
vestigation of the fundamental factors in- | 
volved. 
Historical Setting 


This should include an appreciation of | 
the historical setting of the problem, its 
social, economic, and political aspects; | 


and a study of the results of the present | 


system and of the possibilities of other | 
sug-| 
gested. i 

Like every other intelligent citizen, we | 
have all given thought to the question 
and have presumably arrived at certain | 
tentative conclusions. But we can all ap- 
proach our task with open minds, ear- 
nestly resolved to question our own points 
of view and to seek with equal eagerness 
light that supports them and light that 
casts doubt upon them. The greast ma- 
jority of the citizens of the State ‘with; 
whose own attitude we must reckon) will 
best respect this commission if we hon- ; 
estly and courageously seek the facts and | 
assume the task of leading the citizens 
to the best possible solution, based on 
adequate understanding. 





Action to Protect 
Farm Loans Ordered 


Federal Attorneys Directed to 
Prevent Attachments 


Instructions have been issued by the 
Department of Justice to United States 
attorneys throughout the country to prose- 
cute any cases arising to prevent creditors | 
from attaching or garnisheeing Govern- 
ment loans made under the Farm Loan 
Act, it was announced orally at the De-| 
partment June 9. | 

This-action, it was said, has been taken 
on request of the Department of Agri- 
culture, and already one case has been 
successfully prosecuted in favor of the 
Government. This case was in Texarkana, 
Ark., it was declared. The following addi- 
tional information was made available. 

The issues involved in these cases arise 
from the fact that under authority of 
the Farm Loan Act money is loaned to 
farmers and secured to the Government 
by crop mortgage. Upon receipt of this 
money it is deposited by the farmer and 
creditors have been garnisheeing or trus-| 
teeing the deposits to satisfy prior debts. 

Claim is made on behalf of the Gov-| 
ernment that the loans made under the | 
act in question are charged with an equit- 
able claim on behalf of the Government, 
since, under the terms of the loan, security 
of the United States is dependent upon the 
proceeds being applied to_the purchase of 
seeds, and other expenses in planting a 
crop upon which the lien of the Govern- 
ment is to attach. The Government 
claims the right to enjoin interference by 
any person who seeks to divert the fund 
for other purposes by legal proceedings or | 
otherwise. 


Government Participation 
In ‘Racketeer’ Prosecutions | 


Operatives of Federal agencies are “pros- 
ecuting” racketeers and gangsters in Chi- 
cago and New York in the most expedi- 
tious manner possible, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, William D. Mitchell, declared orally 
June 9. 

Reiterating it was his view that coping 
with racketeering is a local rather than a 
Federal problem, the Attorney General 
said, however, that the Federal forces have 
been working on the larger cases. He 
alluded specifically to the case of a reputed 
Chicago gang leader, who had been cited 
for income tax evasion through activities 
of agents of the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue, 

Manufacturers, Harrisburg, Pa.; Dr. F. E. 
Rice, Evaporated Milk Association, Chi- 
cago; Round McCann, American Dry Milk 
Institute, Chicago; M. G. VanBuskirk, 
Beatrice Creamery Company, Chicago; 
Frank A. Wills, Supplee-Wills Jones Milk 
Co., and W. H. Bronson, New England 
Milk Producers Association, Boston.— 
Issued by the Department of Agriculture. 


| means. 


| sources not known to be safe. 


|is unobtainable, boil the raw milk. 


Air mail service to large, interior cities 
of Colombia, South America, will be avail- | 
able after June 15, the Posi Office Depart- 
ment announced June 9. 

This service has been arranged by the | 
postal departments of Colombia and of 
the United States, to provide for 


| air 
|This through air mail service will ma- 


the | 


reciprocal use of air routes between this | 
country and the Canal Zone or Colom-| 


bian coastal ports, and the Colombian 
routes between the Canal Zone and coastal 
cities of that nation to the interior, ac- 
cording to the announcement, which fol- 
lows in full text: 


Arrangements have been concluded be- 


jable solely by 


Return correspondence from the interior 
of Colombia will be given similar through 
mail service to the United States. 


terially advance the correspondence to 
and from the interior of Colombia as well 
as provide for a prompt delivery at coastal 
offices on the Colombian air mail system. 

The postage rate, including air mail fee, 
for the through air mail service will be 
35 cents per half ounce or fraction, pay- 
United States postage 


stamps. The rate for air mail intended 


| for dispatch from this country by steam- 
‘ship to a Colombian port or the Canal 


tween the Post Office Department and thé | 


Colombian postal administration for air 


‘mails for reciprocal use of the United 


States foreign air mail routes between this 
country and Colombia or the Canal Zone 
and the Colombian air mail routes from 
Colombian coastal ports or Cristobal to 
the interior of Colombia. The arrange- 
ment is effective June 15, 1931. 


The Colombian air routes reach the 
larger cities in the interior of Colombia. 


Where the destination is a point beyond | 


the Colombian air route, the correspond- 
ence will be carried to such point on the 


Zone, thence by the Colombian air mail 
service to the interior of Colombia will be 
25 cents per half ounce or fraction, pay- 


able solely by United States postage 
stamps. 


The arrangement heretofore in effect | 
under which special Colombian air mail | 


Stamps have been recognized on mail 


| posted in this country for dispatch by the 
|Colombian domestic air mail service will 


|air mail service from Miami, Fla., to Co- | 


air route as will afford the most rapid | 
transmission to destination by ordinary | 


On arrival of the air mails at 
destination, where the destination is a 
point on the Colombian air mail system, 
including Barranquilla and other coastal 
cities, the air mails will be given prompt 
delivery by the air mail organization. 


Summer Precautions 


Offered for Children 


Careful Diet and Sanitation Ad- 
vised During Vacations 


Sanitary living conditions and careful 
diet are recommended by the Children’s 
Bureau to parents who are now planning 
vacations and summer trips for their 
children. 

Inoculation against typhoid urged 
along with precautions against impure 
milk. A statement setting forth certain 


is 


| recommendations to parents during vaca- 


tion period, made public by the Bureau 
follows in full text: 

Now that vacation time is near the 
Children’s Bureau at Washington is send- 
ing out hot weather reminders to parents 
of small children. Here they are: 

In planning vacations, be sure that the 
house to which you are going is clean and 
well screened and that the milk and water 
supplies are safe. If traveling to a piace 
where typhoid may be, have the children 
inogulated. Do not let the children drink 
water from roadside springs, or other 
For short 
excursions, carry safe water with you. Boil 
all drinking water not known definitely to 
be safe. : 

See that the child drinks three or four 
glasses of cool, unflavored water daily. 
Fresh-fruit, orangeade and lemonade and 
tomato juice may be given also, but tea, 
coffee, and some bottled drisks contain a 


| stimulant which children should uot have. 


Use no raw milk. If pasteurized oaik 

‘or | 
children under 2 years all milk must be 
boiled. Keep cold and well covered. De 
not buy feed for children from street carts 
or from counters where it has been ex- 
posed to dirt and dust and flies. 


Give the child plenty of fresh, green, 
leafy vegetables, and ripe, fresh fruits. Be 
sure that those to be eaten raw are washed 
in water known to be safe. Children over 
18 months may have meat or fish and a 
fresh egg daily. 


Every child should be outdoors 5 to 6| 
hours daily, except on rainy or very windy 
days. In the hottest weather children | 
should stay in the shade during the middle | 
of the day. Children under six need a| 
midday rest with at least one or two hours 
sleep. 

Let the child get well tanned gradually | 
but not sunburned. Sun suit and sandals | 
are all he needs for a large part of the | 
day. In cooler summer weather he will 
need cotton underwear, a cotton suit or 
dress, short socks, shoes, and a sweater 
when he is not in the sun. Clothing that 
is too warm makes a child perspire too 
much and take cold easily. ive a daily 
bath, preferably late in the afternoon. 


|constitute a different matt 


will be 


be discontinued on June 15, 1931. 
The Pan-American Airways operates the 


lombia, in addition to other routes that 
cover Central and South America. 





Reparation Plea Not to Halt 
Our War Debt Collections 


[Continued from Page 1.} 

at least 62 years. It was deemed impos- 
Sible to forecast conditions far in advance 
and the arrangement for postponement 
was held to be in line with the American 
policy of an agreement coinciding with the 
debtor's capacity to pay. 

Whether the German demand for revi- 
sion of the reparation settlement may ef- 


fect the payments due in December is| 


problematical. Some advices from abroad 
are to the effect that the circumstance of 
the German demand may create a joinder 
of issue with respect to revision of the 
Young Plan within the next 60 days. Even 


then it can not be foretold whether the | 


debtors of the United States who are the 


beneficiaries under the Young Plan will! 


find it necessary to resort to postpone- 
ment of their obligations under the fund- 
ing agreements. 


Regarding December Sums 

The 
what will happen respecting the semi- 
annual payments in December, and will 
rot consider that question until later. It 
finds no necessity for attempting to answer 
the question at this time and will pre- 
sume until circumstances indicate other- 
wise that the regular payments will be 
made in December. 

The Department of Commerce obviously 
examines the reports that come from 
Europe on the reparation question be- 
cause of the effect that discussions of the 
Subject have on world trade. It is not a 
janet of the Department of 
O form an opinion as to the meri 
the German claims for reduction ois 
reparation payments nor of the claim of 
the beneficiaries that the original agree- 
ments under the Young Plan be main- 
tained. The results of 
between the interested pow 
is apparent that comm 
affected by any changes made. 
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PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


os 











June 9, 


10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesdays and 
Fridays of each week.) 

12:15 p. m.—Thomas McClintock, of 
Denver, Colo., called to pay his respects. 

4 p. m.—Eugene Meyer, Governor of 
the Federal Reserve Board, called. Sub- 
ject of conference not announced. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence. 


Lexas Merchants 
Told of Federal 
Aid For Stores 


Activity of the Department 
Of Commerce in Assisting 
Distribution Are Outlined 
At Trade Gathering 


In pursuance of the policy of the De- 
partment of Commerce of cooperating with 
merchants in eliminating wastes in dis- 
tribution, estimated at $10,000,000,000 an- 
nually, the Department is taking part in 
a conference now being held at Houston, 
Tex., between the Texas Trade Association 
Executives and the Texas Commercial Ex- 
ecutives Association, the Department has 
just announced. 

The announcement follows in full text: 

Cooperative action between business men 
of Texas and the Department of Commerce 
looking to the more effective use of the 
merchandising service of the department 
in the State will be discussed at a joint 
meeting of the Texas Trade Association 
Executives and the Texas Commercial Ex- 
ecutive Assoication at Houston, Tex. At 
the invitation of the representatives of 
the two organizations representatives of 
the Department will meet with repre- 
sentatives of groups of manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers of that State. 


Purpose of Meeting 


The meeting will have a twofold pur- 
| pose; first to lay before the business men 
of the State the services available through 





Treasury is not giving thought to | 


Commerce | 


cooperation with the Department; second 
to enable the business men to give ex- 
pression to their needs and desires as to 
what service can best be offered by the 
Department to fit their individual and 
collective needs. These purposes are in 
line with the clear cut policy of the De- 
partment to work hand and glove with 
business itself in its business services. 

Practical application of all of the serv- 
ices which the department makes available 
to the business man will be explained at 
the Houston meeting. H. C. Dunn, chief 
of the merchandising research division of, 
the Department will discuss the “Census 
of Distribution,” explaining the benefits 
which the American business can derive 
from the use of the facts developed in 
the census. E. E. Gerish, Chief of the 
Domestic Regional Division, will outline 
the uses to which the merchant and 
manufacturer can put the material de- 
veloped in the national and retail market 
studies of the Department. Edwin B. 
George, Chief of the Market Service Divi- 
sion will address the conference on 
“Putting Business Facts to Work,” explain- 
ing how the merchandising services of 
|the Department are made available to 
| American business. 
| Surveys Outlined 

The Houston meeting is in line with the 
efforts of the Department to place in the 
| hands of the manufacturer, wholesaler and 
retailer the facts upon which can be based 
more efficient methods of distribution 
making for the stabilization of the eco- 
nomic structure. Practical results which 
have been demonstrated to follow better 
knowledge of markets and better knowl- 
edge. of costs by business men will be exe 
plained by the Department representatives, 
The scope of the vast fund of informative 
material available through the Depart- 
ment’s regional market surveys, Nation- 
wide industrial surveys and special trade 
end Seeehendiing studies will be out- 

ned. 

The meeting follows the policy of the 
Department of providing merchants with 
facts and methods upon which to base 
merchandising reforms which will aid in 
the elimination of wastes in distribution, 


which have been estimated to total $10.- 
| 000,000,000 annually. back 


Treasury Upholds 


Secretary Lowman 








Will Take No Action on Charges 
By Maurice Campbell 


Allegations made by Maurice Campbell, 
former prohibition administrator at New 
York City, against Seymour Lowman, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, do not 
merit action, it was stated orally June 9 
at the Department of the Treasury. 

Mr. Campbell, it was explained, recently 
sent to President Hoover a letter in which 
certain charges against Assistant Secre- 
tary Lowman were made, among other 
things claiming he was negligent in his 
duties in the enforcement of the prohibi- 
tion and customs laws. ‘The letter was 
referred by the White House to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, 
who decided against any action. The fol- 
lowing additional information was made 
available: 

Charges contained in the letter to 
| President Hoover were found similar to 
those made by the former prohibition 
administrator in a series of newspaper ar- 
ticles published about a year ago. At the 
time the articles were published, the De- 
partment instituted an inquiry, but found 
nothing upon which to base action. Mr, 
Campbell was informed to this effect in 
a letter from Secretary Mellon sent a few 
days ago, and the matter now is closed 
in so far as the Department is concerned. 

Mr. Campbelf was appointed prohibition 
administrator for New York by former 
| Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Lin- 
coln C. Andrews. He served until the re- 
organization of the Prohibition Bureau, 
which’ placed the enforcement of the law 
under the Department of Justice, with 
the Treasury continuing supervision of 
permits and regulation of legitimate uses 
of alcoholics. 


Farmers’ Losses Blamed 
On Three Conditions 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

tion of cost represented by labor of the 
|farmer and his family. 

The result has been that the farmer 
|must have more cash than formerly, or 
he will fail. It is problematical how long 
the farmer can hold out against low 
prices, but it appears that the period of 
rapid expansion of agriculture has been 





the conversations | brought to a close and that even in the 
ers, however, | Most favored low cost portion of the dry 
er because it | land wheat country some contraction will 
erce and industry | take place. 


With the movement of intensive pro- 
duction of the major staple crops to the 
West and North, the Southeast is study- 
ing the feasibility of using heavy machin- 
ery, adopting the large farm, and chang- 
ing its labor system. If these changes 


|can be made the Southeast may be able 


to stimulate its production of cotton and 
other great staple crops. 
There are evidences that low prices for 


| grains may cause a shift of hog produc- 
| tion to areas of cash crop production out- 


side the main Corn Belt. Hog productiog— 
has already shifted with corn toward the 
Northwest. 

Cattle production also has shifted weést- 
ward, the great bulk of liquidating in the 
cattle industry in recent hard times hay- 


; ing been in the eastern States while there 


has been a gain in the last five years in 
the West. Development of legume crops 
in the upper regions may lead to a shift. 
of cattle production to these areas ulti- 
mately. ; 
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Clerical Activity — 


| 


Burdens Teacher 


In High Schools 


Administrative Duties Are| 
Said to Require a Great 
Deal of Time Beyond the 
Actual Teaching Hours 


The belief that the work of the high} 
school teacher is confined to actual school 
hours is no longer true, Ben W. Frazier, 
coordinator of educational surveys of the 
United States Office of Education, stated | 
orally June 9. The modern high school | 
teacher, he said, is burdened with adminis- | 
trative duties undreamed of 25 years ago, 
in addition to giving considerable time to) 
extracurricular activities. 


Further information made available by 
Mr. Frazier follows: 

A recent study made by Prof. John Ruffi 
of the University of Missouri indicates 
within a narrow compass of investigation 
that the high school teacher in adminis- 
trative duties plus regular teaching aver- 
ages more then nine hours a day. 

The survey now being conducted on 
teacher training by the Federal Office of| 
Education incluc:s 500,000 answers to the 
work and hours of labor given daily by 
the teacher, but these statistics have as 
yet not been compiled. Some, however, 
for certain cities are being tabulated, and | 
one city, for example, discloses teachers 
handling dozens of extracurricular activ- 
ities. 





Changes in 40 Years 1 


Dr. Ruffi calls attention to the increased 
activities of the American high school! 
within a period of 40 years during which | 
time they have demanded a different kind | 
of a teacher. High schools have expanded | 
from 2,500 to more than 18,000, with an| 
enrollment mounting from 200,000 to 4,000,- | 
000 students. | 

Forty years ago the high school prin | 

1 had few administrative duties. His 

oad has so increased that he distributes | 
more and more responsibilities to the) 
teachers. Demand on the high school | 
teacher are greatly in excess of the five or 
six teaching hours per day. ° 

One investigation disclosed that.one- 
tenth of the teacher’s time was devoted 
to clerical work. This involves bookkeep- 
ing on such matters as attendance, tests 
and marks, classification, handling money. 

Many principals and superintendents 
have come to realize that the teacher is 
necessary to an efficient administration. 
Some have outlined their duties in elab- 
orate manuals. In the Central High) 
School of Tulsa, Okla., such a handbook | 
consists of 193 pages. In it, for example, 
is contained an outline of what is ex- 
pected of the teacher from an admin- 
istrative point of view: 

Administrative Duties 

The home room teacher directs the pro- | 
gram of work outlined in weekly bulletin | 
issued by the class director. She super- | 
vises the reading of the bulletin announce- 
ments, acts as counselor for her group 
of children, and cares for registration | 
details. ‘This teacher is responsible for 
the conduct of her group in assembly. 
She records and distributes all report cards 
containing the grades of her group. In 
addition to routine of this kind, the 
teacher is expected to encourage student | 





participation in various projects, super- | 
vises in a friendly way, and is friendly, 
sympathetic, and helpful. 

It appears that the exact administrative 
status of a teacher has not yet been 
defined. Abuses of outside activities be- 
ing of a petty character burdensome to 
the teacher are possible and should be 
avoided. | 

Teacher-training institutions are being | 
influenced by the new demands on the 
teacher. In years past, these institutions | 
concerned themselves principally with ac- | 
quiring knowledge of subject matter to| 
be taught and the technique of imparting | 
it. Courses have now been introduced | 
to prepare the teacher more specifically | 
for the extra responsibilities. 


| 
| 
} 





Huge Sequoia Trees 
Of West Measured. 


National Park Service Reports 
Tallest Towers 300 Feet 


Technical reports containing the latest | 
measurements of all the important trees | 
in the famous Mariposa and Merced 
Groves of sequoias in Yosemite National | 
Park have been made by a member of | 
the park staff, according to an announce- | 
ment by Director Horace M. Albright of | 
the National Park Service. | 

Accurate measurements of the height, | 
circumference and diameter of Yosemite’s | 
forest monarchs, beginning with that| 
Monster of Mariposa Grove, the Grizzly 
Giant, third largest tree in the world, with 
a circumference of 93 feet, and going 
through the ranks to the young growth, 
are given in the reports, which contain 
much data of scientific impoftance. | 

The tallest tree in Yosemite towers 300 
feet high and is in Merced Grove. Mari- 
posa Grove's tallest tree is the Clothespin, 
which, according to the latest measure- 
ments, is 293 feet in height. 

So enormous do the sequoias grow dur- 
ing the thousand years or so which are| 
required for some of them to reach ma- 
turity that the passage of time often 
leaves them in strange situations. In 
Merced Grove the tree with the largest 
basal circumference, 81 feet, is located 
in the bottom of Moss Creek and has a 
very distorted and flaring butt. As a 
seedling, it began life at the water’s edge 
and has grown over the center of the 
stream, part of which now passes under | 
its base. A spring bubbles from under 
the center of another great tree which | 
apparently started as a seedling at the 
edge of the spring. 

The natural forestry processes in the 
sequoia giagantea groves are not in any 
way interfered with by park administra- | 
tors. On the other hand, every effort 
is made to protect and care for the big 
trees which, though the most long-lived 
things in the world and once numerous, 
are found now only in the California Si- 
erra. 

The recent technical survey of the trees 
in Yosemite is considered important 
groundwork for future care and protec- 
tion of this ancient heritage from nature. 
Issued by the Department of the Interior. | 





Mortality Rates Averaged 
From Returns of 81 Cities 


Telegraphic returns from 81 cities with 
a total population of 36,000,000 for the 
week ending May 30, indicate a mortality 
rate of 11.2 as against a rate of 11.0 for) 
the corresponding week of last year. The 
highest rate (19.7) appears for Omaha, 
Nebr., and the lowest (6.7) for Waterbury, 
Conn. The highest infant mortality rate | 
appears for Nashville, Tenn., and the low- 
est for Cambridge, Mass., Duluth, Minn.,| 
Lynn, Mass., New Bedford, Mass., San 
Diego, Calif., San Francisco, Calif., Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., South Bend, Ind., Spring- 
field, Mass., Wilmington, Del., and Yon- 
kers, N. Y., which reported no infant mor- 
tality. 

The annual rate for 81 cities is 13.3 for) 
the 22 weeks of 1931, as against a rate of 
13,0 for the corresponding weeks of 1930.— 
Issued by the Bureau of the Census. 
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| Conference on African Children—will open | 


quired. 


| decided increase in, the proportion of the| 


chops and leg of lamb. 


tion which have directly changed the ap- 


| rants and hotels. 


| where one is served a variety of food, less | 


| the consuming centers. 


fornia can put his products on the New 


plying the consuming centers of the coun- 


riety of fruits and vegetables on the table 
of the average home at all seasons of the 
year, 


fruits and vegetables has increased quite 


the per capita consumption of meat, wheat 
bread and other basic foods has declined. | 


trend 
panying the changes in living and eating 


house method of living, small cuts of ‘meat 
which may be prepared quickly are in 
greatest demand. Sliced ham, sliced ba- 
con, baked ham, prepared sausages and 
numerous packaged meats and other meat 
specialties which require little preparation 


proportion of our population engaged in 
professional lines the demand for veal, 
poultry and other meats that do not pro- 
duce excessive body heat and energy has 
increased. 


Nations to Confer | 


On Child Welfare 


Several International Discus- 
sions Will Take Place 
During the Summer 











World attention has come to be focused | 
more and more on child welfare through | 
various international conferences held in| 
their behalf, it was announced orally June 
9 at the Children’s Bureau, Department of | 
Labor. | 

Through a system of international dis- | 
cussions, the problems of the child have 
ceased to be isolated within one country | 
but have now become subjects of universal | 
consideration, it was explained. Additional | 
information made available follows: 


During the present Summer greater op- 
portunity than ever before is possible) 
through these discussions. There will be 
held a number of conferences to deal pri- | 
marily with the welfare of children. | 


The first of these—the International | 
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in Geneva, Switzerland, on June 22 under | 
the auspices of the Save the Children In-| 
ternational Union, to discuss the condi- 
tions of child life in Africa. The secre-| 
tariat of the Union is at 31, Quai du/| 
Mont-Blanc, Geneva, Switzerland. | 


Geneva will also be the meeting place | 
for the International Conference on Vaca- | 
tion Camps and Schools, which will open 
there on Aug. 26. The Second World Con- | 
ference of Workers for the Crippled will! 
meet at The Hague during the week of 
June 28. Discussion will center on na- 
tional schemes for the treatment, educa- | 
tion and general welfare of the crippled. | 


The World Federation of Education As- | 
sociations will hold its fourth biennial 
conference in Denver during the week of 
July 27, and the International Federation 
of Home and School will hold its third) 
congress in that city during the same week. 


lished 1908. 





Meat Production 
Methods Adjusted to 


Changes in Demand 


gas; employes, 22. 


‘ t aaelk vadaktt oa. | 
Products Requiring Little 
Preparation Are Most 
Popular With Consumer, 
Says Farm Board 


employes, 9. 
—__—_— tablished 1920. 

[Continued from Page 1.] 

In contrast to this decrease in 

the proportion of our population engaged | 

in heavy manual labor, there has been a) 


population followiné professional pursuits | 
but with appetites keen for breakfast 
bacon and ham, steak and roasts, or 


In addition to these shifts in occupa-| 


petites of our peopie, our methods of| 
living and habits of eating have tended 
to reduce consumption of staple food 
products of a decade or generation ago. 
We are eating a greater proportion of our 
meals at lunch counters and in restau- 


By A. C. Fieldner 
Chief Engineer, 
and 





Obviously, in the hotel or restaurant, | 
5 Alden H. Emery 
Assistant to Chief Engineer, 
Stations Division, 
Bureau of 


of each item is consumed than was the 
custom when bread, meat, beans, pota- 
toes and pastry made the meal. Dictates | 
of fashion, such as the desire for slimness 
of figure, also influence the eating habits 
of no small proportion of our population. | 


Greater Variety Noted | ae commie. 


Although the average consumer now 
actually needs a balanced diet, he is 
attracted by a greater variety of foods 
than ever before, largely due to modern 
advertising. Improvements in transporta- 
tion and refrigeration facilities have in 
effect moved the producing areas near| 


Mines 


crops, but must deplete its capital. 


able, 


The truck gardener of Florida and Cali- 


York market in as attractive condition 
as the local gardener. As a result the 


wealth be reduced to a minimum; 
great diversity of production areas sup- 


try makes it possible to have a great va- 


produce larger quantities of 


The per capita consumption of fresh 


rapidly during the last 10 years, while 


Meat consumption has reflected this 
in consumer preferences accom- 


habits. As a result of the apartment ating the United 


before serving are preferred. 


Directly in line with the increase in the| waste in the mineral industries. 


Waste of Life Also 
Prompted Action 


The demand for fresh and 
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Pittsburgh, Pa.—Central Experiment Station, estab- 

Fields of activity—Coal mining in 
all its phase§&, including mine safety, first-aid and 
mine-rescue work, fuels chemistry, utilization, proc- 
essing and constitution; explosives testing, explo- 
sives research; toxicity of industrial gases; metal- 
lurgy of iron and steel; employes, 229. 

Bartlesville, Okla—Petroleum Experiment Station, es- 
tablished 1917. Fields of activity—Production, con- 
servation and utilization of petroleum and natural 


New Brunswick, N. J.—Nonmetallic Minerals Experi- 
ment Station, established 1923. Fields of activity— 
Mining, beneficiation, processing, and utilization of 
nonmetallic minerals; employes, 15. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—North Central Experiment Sta- 
tion, established 1917. Fields of activity—Beneficia- 
tion of the low-grade iron ores of the Lake Superior 
district; fundamentals of blast furnace operation; 


Rolla, Mo.—Mississippi Valley Experiment Station, es- 


Fields of activity—Metallurgy of 
zinc-lead ores; beneficiation of low-grade manga- 





Experiment 
United States 


Mining ranks next to agriculture as the 
most important raw material industry of 
But, unlike agriculture, 
mineral industry cannot live on the in- 
terest of its investment, i. e., the annual 


Since mineral resources are not renew- 
each day’s operation brings the 
capital resource nearer to exhaustion. It 
is therefore extremely important, when 
considering the preservation of the eco- 
nomic wealth of the Nation and the main- | 
tenance of its present world position, that 
the losses connected with the mining, 
treatment and utilization of its mineral 


The development. of mining methods | 
which will recover more ore from the 
ground, the improvement of treatment to 
valuable 
minerals from an ore, the discovery of 
procedures for making an unused low- 
grade material amenable to treatment, or 
the development of methods for the fuller 
utilization of the resultant product all are | 
equivalent to the discovery of additional 
resources because they defer the time of 
exhaustion of existing mineral deposits. 

Congress realizgd these facts in cre- 
tates Bureau of Mines. 
It saw that in order to foster the mining 
industry and to insure its continuance, as 
likewise the prosperity and well-being of 
the people of the Nation, particularly to 
those States where mining is a major in- 
dustry, it would be necessary to conduct 
research having for its object the increas- 
ing of efficiency and the prevention of 


"EW weeicg 


the | ments, in the United States Government 


; demands. 


cured lean pork products has increased 
while the demand for the heavier pork 
cuts, salt bellies and fat backs and lard 
has declined materially. Along with this 
decline in the demand for the heavier 
pork cuts, the increased use of substitute 
oils has made it more difficult to move 
lard into consumptive channels. 


‘ Adjust Production 
Livestock producers have realized these 


| changes in consumer demands and have 


tended to adjust the type, quality and 
weight of the cattle marketed to these 
They have shifted their em- 
phasis in beef production from the three 
and four year old to the yearling steer 
and baby beef. 


The average weight of cattle slaughtered 
in 1921 and 1922 was 990 pounds while in 
1929 and 1930 it was 955 pounds a head. 
Along with this tendency to market cattle 
when younger and at lighter weights,, they 
have endeavored to breed for type and 
quality so that the dressed carcass will 
yield a higher percentage of the quality 
cuts preferred by the consumer. In the 
case of sheep there is the shift from a 


| heavy mutton to a lamb production basis. 


Producers, however, have not been as 
prompt in adjusting hog production to 
consumer demand. Although the trend 
0° the average weight of hogs slaughtered 
was sharply downward prior to 1910, reach- 
ing a level below 220 pounds between 1910 
and 1915, it has been upward since 1915, 
reaching 231 pounds in 1929 and 1930. 
This upward trend since the prewar pe- 
riod has been due to several factors which 
apparently have made it economically ad- 
visable for producers in certain sections 
to market their hogs at heavy weights. 

The westward expansion of corn pro- 
duction and comsequently the location of 
corn supplies in the Western Corn Belt 
have made it profitable to finish hogs in 
that region at relatively heavy weights 
rather than to ship the surplus corn to 
central markets. Also the decline in horse 
population has made more feed \available 
for hogs. ' 


The tendency to use more supplementary 
feeds for hogs and the increased efficiency 
in the utilization of feeds have likewise 


mihing practices. 


reau is as follows: 
To conduct 


improving 
creasing safety, 


ing, metallurgical 
tries; 
tions affecting these 


country 


years ago. 


demand being for 





conditions. 


during the years 1910 to 1915. 


mand requirements, 


‘ 


gate explosives and peat; 
the Government to investigate the mineral 
fuels and unfinished mineral products be- 
longing to or for the use of, 
States, with a view to their most efficient 
mining, preparation, treatment and use; and 
to disseminate information concerning these 
subjects in such manner as will best carry 
out the purposes of this act. 


The experimental work of the Bureau 
of Mines is carried out at 11 experiment 
stations located at various points in the 
The results of|and 12,266 in Yugoslavia. 
investigations made at these experiment 
stations are published as bulletins, tech- 
nleal papers, wn — circulars, handbooks, materially less than the number in 1920 


(see figure 1). 


At the same time it recognized the ap- | 
palling waste of human resources which | 
necessitated the development of 


inquiries and scientific and 
technologic investigations concerning mining, 
;and the preparation, treatment and utiliza- 
tion of mineral substances with a view to 
the health conditions, 
efficiency, 


and 


industries; 


the 


made possible relatively heavy hog pro- 


duction in comparison to corn supplies.| number of foreign born returned in 1930 
In addition, the present type of hog has/was smaller than the number in 1920. 
a tendency to finish at somewhat heavier 


weights than the type produced several 


This increase in the average weight of | parents of foreign birth. These persons 
hogs slaughtered has increased the yield| gre classified according to country of 
of lard and also the fat cuts of pork.|pbirth of father, except where the father 
With lard meeting increased competition |is native, and the mother foreign born 
from imported oils and fats and with the|and then according to country .of birth 

leaner | of mother. 

cuts of pork, it is of utmost importance | of birth of parents, 479,931 were assigned 
that we adjust hog production to demand] to Germany, 101,562 to Norway, 96,896 to 
To do this it would seem de-!| Poland, 49,146 to Canada, 

sirable to shift the average weight of hogs | Czechoslovakia, 38,107 to Sweden, 36,944 
to around 220 pounds, the level prevailing | to the Irish Free State and 7,441 to North- 
The typejern Ireland, 35,504 to England, 27,829 to 
of, hog also possibly may be changed to| Denmark, 22,404 to Austria, and 21,419 to| iieice. Price, $1.50. 
more closely conform with consumer de-|Russia—Issued by the Bureau of the vessel Weather Code. 


light-weight, 


safer | 
With these ends in view 
the United States Bureau of Mines was| 
created by an act of Congress in 1910. | 

The exact wording of the organic act 
with reference to the duties of the Bu-| 


in- 
economic develop- 
ment and conserving resources through the 
prevention of waste in the mining, quarry- 
and other mineral indus- 
to inquire into the economic condi- 
to investi- 
and on behalf of 


United 
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zinc and lead; 





‘Development of More Efficient and Safer Methods Sought 
In 11 Experiment Stations 





reports of investigations and information 
circulars. 


Many papers also appear in the tech- 
nical journals, cooperative bulletins, and 
in publications of scientific organizations. 
Tiiese papers have liberal distribution and 
are available in libraries throughout the 
country. The Bureau has a limited num- 
ber of copies that may be had free on 
request, and the Superintendent of Docu- 





Printing Office, has others that are avail- 
able at a low price, 


A printed list of publications and an 
index covering all Bureau reports printed 
by the Government, together with a mime- 
ographed list of all the articles published 
by private agencies, is available on appli- 
cation to the Washington office or to| 
any of the experiment stations. 


Each Station Assigned 
To Certain Field 


Each of the’11 experiment stations has | 
a certain field of study within which its 
major activities lie. It is also strategically | 
located in some section of the country 
whose industries have related problems. 


For example, the Pitsburgh Experiment 
Station, in the heart of the bituminous 
coal mining district, and in the center of 
a great iron and steel industry, directs its | 
major attention to a study of the mining 
and treatment of coal and the various 
problems of ferrous metallurgy. 


The Petroleum Experiment Station is 
logically located at Bartlesville, Okla. 
Arizona’s mines largely produce low-grade 
copper ores; hence, the Southwest Experi- 
ment Station at Tucson, Ariz., investigates 
the mining and treatment of the low- 
grade copper ores typical of that part of 
the country. 


It is natural that these stations with 
problems of considerable local importance 
should work in harmonious contact “and 
cooperation with the various State De- 
partments of Mines and University De- 
partments of Mining and Metallurgy. In 
several places formal cooperative agree- 
ments link certain types of research con- 
ducted by the two organizations. 


(This paper is the first in a series 
on the activities of the National Bu- 
reau of Mines. In articles which will 
follow the work of the individual sta- 
tions will be described in their relation 
to the general public.) 





Foreign-stock Population 
Of Wisconsin Classified 


The total number of persons of foreign 
| white stock in the State of Wisconsin on 
April 1, 1930, was 1,477,367, comprising 
386,213 foreign-born white persons, and 1,- 


mixed parentage. Of the foreign-born 
whites, 128,269 were born in Germany, 42,- 
359 in Poland, 34,391 in Norway, 19,580 in 
Czechoslovakia, 18,808 in Sweden, 16,418 
in Russia, 15,572 in Canada, 13,094 in 
Denmark, 12,709 in Austria, 12,599 in Italy, 





The whole number of foreign-born 
whites in Wisconsin in 1930 (386,213) was 


(460,128), and for practically all of the 
countries shown in the tabulation the 


The classification “native white of for- 
eign or mixed parentage” comprises all 
native white persons having one or both 


On the basis of the country 


39,570 to 
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nese ores; ore dressing fundamentals; employes, 9. | 
Sale Lake City, Utah —Intermountain Experiment Sta- 
tion, established 1914. Fields of activity—Metallurgy 
of complex and low-grade ores, especially those of 


ing and grinding; employes, 8. 

Tucson, Ariz—Southwest Experiment Station, estab- 
lished 1916. Fields of activity—Mining and metal- 
lurgy of low-grade copper ores, including leaching 
and smelting; employes, 7 

Reno, Nev.—Rare and Precious Metals Experiment Sta- 
tion, established 1920. Fields of activity—Metallurgy 
of rare and precious metals; employes, 7. 

Berkeley, Calif.—Pacific Experiment Station, estab- | 
lished 1911. Fields of activity—Fundamental metal- | 
lurgical constants; employes, 5. 

Seattle, Wash—Northwest Experiment Station, estab- 
lished 1916. Fields of activity—Preparation and 
utilization of the coals of the Pacific Northwest; 
beneficiation of nonmetallic ores; employes, 5. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala—Southern Experiment Station, estab- 
lished 1920. Fields of activity—Beneficiation of low- 
grade, high-silica iron ores; coal preparation; bene- 
ficiation of southern nonmetallic ores; employes, 5. 


Saving of Natural Resources Defined 


As Aim of Federal Bureau of Mines) With Addition of 


+ 


; the Bureau of Home Economics to save| Meier, W. H. D. Essentials of biology, by . 


091,154 native white persons of foreign or | 
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Apple Skins Yield 


New Kind of Acid 


Substance Is Declared to Be 
Valuable to the Paint and 
Varnish Industry 


Ursolic acid, a new chemical that ap- 
pears to have promising possibilities for 
commercial use, is being extracted from 
the waxlike coating of apple peels in a 
laboratory of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Dr. Charles E. Sando, 
of the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, 
who for many years has been investigating 
the chemical nature of the surface coat- 
ing of apples, perfected the method for 
extracting the compound, in the form of 
a@ powder, from apple pomace. Recently 
he has sent samples to several commercial 
concerns for study by their research de- 
partments. 

Perhaps the most promising use for this 
new chemical is in the paint and varnish 
industry. 
resinous to the touch and is water repel- 
lant suggested its use in varnishes. Pre- 
liminary tests made by the American 
Paint and Varnish Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation show that ursolic acid increases 
the gloss and water resistance of cellulose 
lacquers. 

Another effect of adding small amounts 


time required for drying. This seemed 
to improve the brushing qualities of the 
lacquers so treated, especially. for 
first coat. 

Dr. Sando has found that apples differ 
with, respect to the amount of waxlike 
substance found on their surface at har- 
vesting time. Arkansas Black, Delicious, 
and Grimes Golden contain relatively 
large quantities of ursolic acid, while Yel- 


|low Transparent, Rhode Island Greening, | 


and York Imperial have much smaller 
amounts. 


If there is sufficient demand it would 


| be possible to produce 500,000 pounds of 


ursolic acid in this country annually, it 
is estimated. The principal sources would 
be wastes from canning plants, skins left 
from dehydration of apples, and from 
apple pomace, the residue produced in the 
manufacturer of cider and vinegar.—Is- 
sued by the Department of Agriculture. 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by 


Library of Congress 


List supplied 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 


by the Library 


eign languages, official decuments 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 





‘One-dish Meal’ 


A Salad Advised 


Recommended as Nutritious 
Way to Save Working 
Housewife Time and En.-| 
ergy in Its Preparation 





“One-dish” meals are recommended by 


time and energy for the housewife who 
has intersts outside the home that take 
her time, but the Bureau advises that 
such a meal be supplemented by a salad | 


or fruit. The suggested stews, chowders, | 
and thick vegetable soups hark back to! 
the earliest forms of cooking, hut are| 
just as nutritious as costly, elaborate 
meals, the Bureau said. The statement 
follows in full text: 


Supplement “one-dish meals” with a) 
salad or fruit is the sugegstion of the 
Bureau of Home Economics, Department } 
of Agriculture, which approves them both 
for economy and for the saving of time and 
energy. In meals of this sort starchy and | 
protein foods can be served along with 
the vegetables in a single dish, the Bu-| 
reau points out. 


All the ingredients of a well-balanced 
meal can be included in single dish meals, 
but such a meal is made more interesting 
and nutritious by addition of a raw vege- | 
table salad, stewed or fresh fruit in sea- 
son. Raw foods provide vitamin C which | 
are likely to be destroyed in long cooking. 


Timesaving Effected 


Women in business and industry with 
families to cook for find this type of | 
meal valuable because it can be served 
quickly and it simplifies their work. Dr. 
Louise Stanley, Chief of the Bureau, says 
it would be desirable if mothers could 
purchase these dishes already prepared. 
Day nurseries and industrial plants with 
cafeterias would perform a real service, 
she said, if they would prepare one-dish 
meals to sell at cost to working mothers. 

Both the day nurseries and the indus- | 
trial cafeterias have the equipment for | 
cooking and this plan would not entail | 
additional expense except for labor and | 
materials, she said. Such a plan would 
increase the use of the kitchen equipment 
when it is usually idle, she pointed out. 

Many combinations of food can be used 
for one-dish meals. Some which the Bu- 
reau advocates are meat stews with vege- 
tables, shepard pies, chowders, and thick 
vegetable soups made with meat stock. 

Elaborate meals are costly and no more 
nutritious than simple ones planned to 
contain foods that supply energy, build, 
and repair the body cells and those which 
may be termed regulatory. In the first 
group are the cereals and starches while 
such proteins as meat, fish, eggs, cheese, 
milk, and the legumes give energy. The 
vegetables and fruit comprise the latter | 
class with their minerals and vitamins so | 


oay for maintaining normal nutri- | 
on, 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library | 
of Congress card numbers are given. 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 


Simple Chemical Test for Predetermining Cull- | 
nary Quality of Potatoes as Affected by 4c- | 
cumulation of Soluble Sugars—Circ. No. 138, 
U. 8S. Dept. of Agric. Price, 10 cents. 

Agr. 31-450 | 

Industrial Educ. Section of Survey of Buffalo | 
Public Schools—Pam. ‘No. 17, U. S. Dept. of | 
Interior. Price, 10 cents. E31-386 

Wages and Hours of Labor in Slaughtering 
and Meat-Packing Industry, 1929—Bull. of 
Bur. of Labor Statistics No. 535, U. S. Dept. 
of Labor. Price, 20 cents. 122-184 

Soil Survey of St. Lawrence County, N. Y.— 
No. 34, Ser. 1925, Bur. of Chemistry and 
Soils, U. S. Dept. of Agric. and N. Y. State 
Coll. of Agric. Price, 50 cents. T. 31-451 

Soil Survey of Manitowoc County, ‘is.—No. 
34, Ser. 1926, Bur. of Chemistry and Soils, 
U. S. Dept. of Agric. and Wis. Geological 
and Natural History Survey, and Univ. of 


| 











Census, 


Wis. Coll. of Agric. Price, 15 cents. 
Agr. 31-452 
| Mineral Resources of U. S., 1928—Part I, Met- 


is at end of Jast line. 





Death and life. Death and life; medieval 
alliterative debate in 17th century version. 
(Select early English poems, ed. by Sir 


Israel Gollancz. v.) 38 p. Lond., H. Mil- 
ord, 1930, 31-10389 
Delteil, Jos. Don Juan, by ... tr. fom 
French by Kay Boyle, illus. 206 p. N. Y., 
J. Cape & H. Smith, 1931. 31-10382 
Dull, Chas. E. Modern chemistry. (Pub. 


1918 under title: Essentials of modern chem- 
istry.) 776 p., illus. N. Y., H. Holt & co., 
1931. 31-10397 
Ewald, Peter P. Physics of solids and fluids, 
with recent developments, by .. . Th. Poschl 
and L. Prandtl; tr. by J. Dougall and W. M. 


Deans. 372 p., illus. Lond. and Glasgow, 
Blackie & son Itd., 1930. 31-9961 | 
Herberg, Theo. Plane geometry work book 
(books i and ii) by . . and Sinclair J. 
Wilson. 69, 35 p., illus. Boston, D. . 
Heath & co., 1931. 31-10396 | 


Hill, Sir Leonard E. Philosophy of biologist. 
88 p. Lond., E. Arnold & co., 1930. 31-9963 


and Lois Meier. Boston, Ginn 
& co., 1931. 31-10398 

Moll, Albert. Perversions of sex instinct, by 
. .. tr. by Maurice Popkin, Ph. D. 237 p. 
Newark, Julian press, 1931. 31-10372 

Monroe, Arthur Eli. Value and income. 286 
p. Cambridge, Harvard univ. press, 1931. 


31-10377 

Morrell, Robt. W. Oil tankers, 2d ed, rev. 
and enl. 342 p., illus. N. Y., Simmons- 
Boardman pub. co., 1931. 31-9935 
Pierson, Arabella L. Jeanne d’Arc in French 


529 p., illus, 


drama, 1890-1928. (Abstract of thesis (Ph. 
D.—Univ. of Ill., 1929.) 25 p. Uranee. Th., 
1930. 

Pitkin, Walter B. How we learn, book for 


young people with emphasis upon art of 
efficient reading. Ist ed. 263 p., illus. N. 
Y., McGraw-Hill book co., 1931. 31-10268 
Prescott, P. Albion. Building and loan _pro- 
cedure in N. J. 408 p. Newark, N. J., Soney 
& Sage co., 1931. 31-10379 
Russell, Edward 8S. Interpretation of devel- 
opment and heredity. 
endon press, 1930. 
Rutherford, Sir Ernest. Radiations from ra- 
dioactive substances, by Sir .. ., James 
Chadwick and C. D. Ellis. 588 p., 
Cambridge, Eng., Univ. press, 1930. ; 
Stephenson, Sam C., comp.. Stephenson's 
teachers examination question and answer 
book. 261 p., illus. 
school supply co., 1931. 31-10270 
Stimson, Ralph H. Control of manufacture 
of armament. 
—Univ. of Ill, 1931.)? 14 p. 


Urbana, Ill., 


1931. 31-10275 
Stopes, Marie C. C. Married love. 174 
N. Y., Eugenics pub. co., 1931. 31-10373 | 


Wood, Louis A. Union-management coopera- 
tion on railroads. (Yale pubs. in economics, 
social science and govt. iil.) 326 p. New 
Haven, Yale univ. press, 1931. 

World book encyclopedia; 


comprehensive, ed.-in-chief, M. V. O'Shea. 


13 v., illus. Chicago, W. F. Quarrie & co., 
1931. a t | 
Betz, Wm. Algebra for today. 2d course. | 
., ¥lus. Boston, Ginn & co., 1931. 31-10392 
Allen, James T. Ist year of Greek. 383 p. 
N. Y., Macmillan co., 1931. 31-10381 
Baker, Geo. Soul of a skunk; autobiography | 


of conscientious objector. 275 p. London, 
E. Partridge ltd. at Scholartis press, 1930. 


31-9938 

Bardine, Cleveland M. How to become an 
American citizen. 57 p., illus. Chicago, 
Judy pub. co., 1931. 31-10380 


Bartlett, Geo. A. Men, women and eee. 
. ¥., G. P, Putnam's sons, . 

eS er 31-10371 

Beach, Samuel W. Mediterranean cruise of 


U. S. S. Chester. 251 p., illus. Portsmouth, | 
Va., Printcraft press, 1931. 31-9934 
Beard, Chas. A. Amer. aece._ 2s ert 
. MF acmillan co., ‘ 

6th ed. 831 p o. Jaate 
Beveridge, John H. English for use, teacher's | 


manual, books one, by... 


and W. D. Lewis. 1 v. Phil., John C 
Winston co., 1931. 31-10271 
Beta phi theta. Manual of .. . fraternity, 


comp. and ed. by Natl. exec. bd. [st ed. 
71 p., illus. Milwaukee, Co-operative print- 
ery, 1931. 31-10272 
Blount, Geo. W. 
ter, Pa., H. F. Temple, 1930. 
46 p. West Ches ao coe 
Bretey, Pierre R. Looking ahead with com- 
mon stocks. 182 p. N. Y., Wetsel market 


bur., 1931. 31-10378 
Brooks, Harry. Primary number practice. 178 
p., illus. Boston, Little, Brown & co., 1931. 


1s 
Daringer, Helen F. Study of style in English 
sonny osition based upon textbooks. 56 p. 
N. ¥ Pub. by Bur. of publications, Teach- 
ers coll., Columbia univ., for Lincoln school 
of Teachers coll., 1930. 31-10267 





Forest Fire Season Opens 
In Forests of the West 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
fighting there is not so much danger of 
extensive fires. The trees are now large 
enough that timber cutting has begun. 

In the Pacific Northwest, the most re- 
cent reports tell of very dry weather, with 
; high temperatures and low humidity, all 
conducive to fires. Dry lightning is re- 
|ported from the Southwestern regions, 
increasing the fire hazard. 

There were bad fires in the Lake States 
during the Spring, the normal season of 
most fires there. Another season of fire 
danger appears there and in the East in 
the Fall. Rains have reduced the danger 
in the Lake States. 

In the East fire damage has been far 
less extensive than last year. The acreage 
burned to May 31 is reported as 11,25% 
in the national forests compared with 39,- 





als. Bur. of Mines, U. S. Dept. of Com- 
(4-18124) 

Weather Bur., U. S. 

Dept. of Agric, Price, $1.00, Agr. 31-449 


334 last year and an average for the last 


i five years of 35,992. 


The fact that the powder is) 


of ursolic acid to lacquers is to extend the! 


the | 


312 p. Oxford, Clar- | 
1-9962 


illus. | 
31-9960 | 


Lincoln, Neb., Lincoln | 


(Abstract of thesis (Ph. D.) | 


31-10375 | 
modern, pictorial, | 


Belle M. Ryan, | 


Talks on community life. | 
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Declared to Have 
Definitely’ Begun 
Radio Should Take Leader- 

ship in Return to Normal 


Conditions, Dr. Julius 
Klein Tells Convention 


Trade Reco 





(Continued from Page 1.] 


industry, namely the hectic confusion re- 
sulting from overcrowding, the lack of 
knowledge as to-business practice and pos- 
sibilities because of the absence of avail- 
able data on previous experiences. 

These factors, the inescapable results of 
the youthfulness of the industry, certainly 
|indicate the imperative necessity of one 
thing, namely cooperation. To a peculiar 
degree this industry must demonstrate its 
capacity for collaborative action. 

Much has been said during this de- 
pression of the value of cooperation. What 
does it mean? Simply belonging to a 
trade organization, paying dues and at- 
tending conventions? Or does cooperation 
|have a deeper significance? By going so 
| far with your trade organization arrange- 
ments you have established the means of 
cooperation, but not in all cases the fact. 
| You have there the facilities for mu- 
tually beneficial trade studies, with and 
| without the correlated action of the De- 
| partment of Commerce as that action may 
or may not be necessary. . 

You have the means of stamping out 
| the practices that interfere with good will 
| toward yourselves and your products. You 
|have the means of reducing overhead, 
| increasing returns, increasing sales, im- 
| Proving your relations with dealers. But 
jare you sure that you are making the 
;maximum use of these factilities for the 
jattainment of such highly desirable ob- 
| jectives? 

Reports still persist of the resort to 
| Short-sighted business practices on the 
| part of irresponsible firms and individuals. 
| As one instance, I might mention the 
|} occasional regrettable marketing of re- 
ceiving sets of distinctly dubious perform- 
jance. While these cases are, of course, 
exceptional, nevertheless, they do dis- 
|credit the industry in the eyes of con- 
|Sumers and they heighten the difficulties 
|of radio administration. Here again is 
| @ field for sorely necessary collaboration. 

Among radio manufacturers, dealers, 
| engineers, and broadcasters are to be 
| found as high a type of judgment, and 
| ability as is to be found in any group. 
Some of you would have succeeded had 
| you been producing peanut roasters. Some 
|of you have made greater success than 
| your opportunities and facilities war- 
| ranted, because of your own activities. You 
| have cooperated with your trade associ- 
ation, given good to it and drawn good 
from it. You are good business men. 

You have here the organizations that 
|can and will, if you let them, practically 
guarantee against most of the evils that 
beset your interests. By cooperation, you 
can carry on studies by which you will 
know your markets. It matters not what 
phase of broadcast radio you may be in- 
terested in, or of commerce, of industry, 


|or of living, the greatest good always comes 
from cooperation. 





Overproduction Listed 

Overproduction is one of the troubles 
that have beset you most severely. If 
producers know their markets thoroughly, 
and consult disinterested opinions, they 
| do not undertake expansion programs that 
|burden them with white elephants in the 
| Shape of useless factory space. 

Public opinion is fickle in the matter 
|of what set to buy as in anything else. 
|No matter how deserved may be the pop- 
| ularity of one model, nor what difficulties 
| there may be in keeping production up 
| to orders in one year, unless this repre- 
|sents a merely normal increase, it should 
| be viewed with suspicion before contracts 
}are let for more acres of factory space. 

That is not the kind of spending that 





gg | Contributes either to your own or to gen- 


| eral prosperity. It is the kind of spend- 
|ing that creates individual depression. It 
is also the source of the most vicious over- 
production. Study your markets, get them 
in,hand, and know something about what 
they are going to absorb before you send 
|@ model into heavy production. 

The wholesalers are not excepted in the 
general need of cooperation, though tHeir 
| problems are different. They are mediators 
between two groups, the manufacturer 
and the retailer, having many diametri- 
cally opposed interests. They are often 
forced to cooperate in two different di- 
rections. 

Each wholesaler knows his area, what 
it will buy voluntarily and what can be 
;sold to it. He has in this a knowledge 


p.' that is indispensable to the manufacturer, 


and he has the means of putting that 
knowledge to work. 


Sales Promotion Programs 

The very idea of wholesaling is service 
cooperation. But that does not mean that 
| the wholesaler is thereby relieved of re- 
sponsibility for greater cooperation. It 
does not mean that he cooperates just be- 
cause he is a wholesaler. One of the 
fields in which he has yet a great oppor- 
tunity is the assistance he can give the 
manufacturer in suggestions for sales pro- 
motion programs. 

As I said before, your industry rendered 
invaluable assistance in the great task of 
lifting American business out of the post- 
war collapse. You can again render an 
equal service in the present depression 
by conserving fully the great assets of 
vigor and resourcefulness which are so 
conspicuous in this young giant in the 
business world. 

Our recovery, which happily is already 
definitely under way, can be most help- 
fully accelerAted by any measures which 
you take to put your trading and produc- 
tion practices in the best of good order, 

The enormous savings and capital re- 
serves of this Nation have not been se- 
riously impaired. They await the stim- 
ulus of skillfully directed resourceful sales- 
manship. In this field the radio industry 
should by very reason of its youth, its 
lack of impediments in the shape of ar- 
|chaic traditions, be in a position to as- 
| Sume outstanding leadership in our march 
| out of the abyss. 


| 
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Farm Products 





{ Crop Prospects for the Nation Foreign Nations 
Continue Decline| Are Generally Below Average | §}j 





In Price Trend Condition of Spring Wheat and Barley Re- 


Department of Agriculture 
Reports Livestock and 
Hides Among Exceptions 
To Downward Tendency 


The downward trend of prices for farm 
products continued with few exceptions, 
during the first week of June, the De- 
partment of Agriculture stated June 9. 
Livestock and hides were higher, and 
wheat, cotton, and eggs declined. The 
statement follows in full text: 

Livestock and hides were among the few 
leading exceptions to the generally down- 
ward tendency of prices the first week of 
June. Cotton lost the slight recovery of 
late May. The slump in the cash wheat 
market did not extend to the feed grains 
nor to hay, but mill feeds fell to new low 
levels. Butter markets held fairly well and 
cheese markets were firm, but eggs slipped 
off to lowest levels in months at New 
York, and prices of chickens declined un- 
der increasing supply, while fowls sold at 
steady prices. Trend of the vegetable 
market was mostly downward, but with 
firmness in onions, cabbage and old north- 
ern and western potatoes. 


Cotton Trend Weak 


The cotton market during the first week 
of June made erratic price movements, 
mostly downward. 
pean demand for spot cotton continued 
rather moderate, with inquiries directed 
mainly to the medium and higher grades 
of white cottons in the lengths seven- 
eighths to 1 1-16 inches inclusive. The 
volume. of spot transactions was rather 
small. The- average price of middling 
seven-eighths in 10 markets June 6 was 
7.74 cents, compared with 8.09 cents May 
29 and 14.44 cents June 7 a year ago. 


The lowest price reached so far this) 
season was on June 2, when the average | 


for the 10 markets for middling stood 


at 7.70 cents per pound. The May average | 
Recent quotations were | 


was 8.70 cents. 


Domestic and Euro- | 


ported as the Lo 


Crop prospects for the United States 
as a whole June 1 were below average, the 
Department of Agriculture announced 
June 9 in a general report on crop condi- 
tions and prospects. | 
The conditions of Spring wheat and 
barley were the lowest on record while 
the estimate of production of Winter 
wheat has been reduced nearly 4,000000 
bushels since May 1, the Department 
stated. The full text of the report fol- 
lows: 

Crop prospects for the country as a 
whole were below average on June 1. The 
month of May was not particularly favor- 
able for plant growth especially for corn | 
and garden crops. Rainfall is still de- 
ficient in most of the central and western 
States. The month was marked by ex- 
tremes of temperature in many areas with 
considerable damage from late frosts! 
through the north central States extend- 
ing as far south as Kansas. Cut worms 
have been unusually destructive and much 
corn has had to be replanted on account | 
of the cold weather. 

Winter wheat prospects are slightly be- 
low those of a month ago but still well 
above average. Some declines in the Great 
Plains and far northwestern States have 
been largely offset by better prospects in 
the soft Winter wheat States from Illi- 
nois east. 

Rye prospects declined markedly dur- 
during the month of May. The condition 





;able prospect generally, the average con- lfor the crop. 


west on Record 


tion on June 1 is reported at 74.8 per cent 
of normal compared with 85.4 per rent on 
May 1, 81.4 per cent on June 1, 1930, and 
a 10-year average (1920-29) June 1 condi- 
tion of 82.7 per cent. 
The prospective United States yield per 
acre of 11.5 bushels is the lowest in over 
40 years, with the single exception of the 
yield of 11.4 bushels in 1926. 
The indicated production on June 1 of 
43,766,000 bushels is about 14 per cent less 
than indicated by condition on May 1, 
about 13 per cent less than the crop of 
50,200,000 bushels in 1930 and about 5 per 
cent less than the five-year average _pro- | 
duction of 46,100,000 bushels. 
Oats.—The condition of oats in the 
United States on June 1, 1931 of 84.7 
per cent of normal was slightly above the 
10-year average June 1, condition of 82.6 
per cent. The Spring has been favorable 
to this crop in all parts of the country ex- 
cept in the drought area extending from 
the Dakotas westward to the Cascade 
Mountains and in California. 


Potatoes in South 
Show Favorable Prospects 


Potatoes.—The early crop in 10 south- 
ern States continues to show a very favor- 





dition reported June 1 being 80.5 per cent 
of normal, compared with 71.1 on the same 
date last year and 74.4, the average con- 


Crop Reporting Board Finds 


|acreage for the 1931 harvest in 17 foreign 
{countries now reporting is 98,090,000 acres 


dition for June 1 the preceding six years. 
Excellent yields are reported or expected, 
particularly in the Atlantic Coast States. 
The commercial or shipping portions of 
the early potato crop in the second early 
States is forecast at 21,396,000 bushels, 
or 11 per cent more than in 1930, while in 
the five intermediate States the crop is 
| forecast at 10,691,000 bushels, or 3 per 
cent more. The entire commercial early 
Prospects are well above average for 


both les and peaches while pear pros nee Ry ae is now indicated 
apples a >| to be 48,527, ushels, or 13 r cent 
pects are slightly below. The citrus fruit pe 


nea ae usual | more than last year. 
egy Roaghe a gg ag ad are | ..Barley.—The barley crop in the United 


cf Spring wheat is the lowest on record | 
for June 1, due to drought in the Da- 
|kotas and Montana. The condition of 
|barley is also the lowest on record while 
that of oats is somewhat above average. 
Tame hay crops are below average and 
|wild hay prospects are extremely poor. 
The condition of pastures is also below 
average. 





lower than any reached. since August, 
1915, when they averaged 9.41 cents for 
the month. Weather continued cool over 
considerable areas and growth was gen- 
erally rather slow. Most of the eastern 
belt had very little ram and only light 
to moderate showers occurred west of the 
Mississippi River. Exports for the week 
ended June 5 amounted to 86,265 bales 


compared with 52,353 for the correspond- | 


ing week last season. 


Crop Conditions Important 


Crop conditions continued to play an 
important part in the June wheat market. 
Winter wheat prospects continue favorable 
and harvesting has begun in Texas. 
Drought in the Canadian Prairie Prov- 
inces and in the American Northwest is 
threatening serious damage to Spring 
wheat. Condition of domestic Spring 
wheat indicates an outturn around 30,- 
000,000 bushels below last year’s crop, 
according to trade estimates. Domestic 
cash wheat markets declined rather 
sharply toward a new crop basis upon 


the discontinuance of buying at stabilized | 
agencies. | 
Cash grain at the principal markets de- | 


Prices by domestic marketing 


clined 6 to 8 cents per bushel. 
Prices of rye did not follow the decline 
in wheat but held generally steady. Feed 


grain markets also held about steady.! 


Supplies were of only moderate volume 
but demand continued dull and largely 
of a hand-to-mouth character. Industries 


took moderate amounts of corn at Chi-| 
cago, while feeders and shippers were | 


fairly active buyers at Kansas City and 
other central-western points. Generally, 
however, offerings of corn were about 
equal to trade requirements and prices 
remained practically unchanged. 


Feeds at New Lows 


A continued slow demand featured the 
June feed market. 


\ States shows the very low condition of 77.2 
| Yielding well. per cent of normal, as compared with 86.4 
| Wheat Conditions 


per cent at re time last year and a 10- 
} year average (1920-1929) condition of 84.5 
|Reported 84.3 Pct. Normal 
| 
| Winter Wheat: A Winter wheat crop 


per cent. The reported figure this year is 
the lowest June 1 condition on record. It 
| of 649,115,000 bushels in the United States 
/is indicated by condition on June 1. On 


was approached only in 1924 when 79.5 
1 a crop of 652,902,000 bushels was 


per cent was reported and in 1898 when 
| May ) 
| indicated. In 1930, production was 604,- 





| wheat. 


|conditions in Europe are not up to those 








shtly Reduce 
Wheat Acreage 


Crop Conditions in Eu-! 
rope Are Not Up to Ex-| 
ceptional 1930 Situation 


In connection with the monthly crop 
report as of June 1. 1931, just issued by 
the Crop Reporting Board, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture, the Board has made public 
the following summary of foreign crop | 
prospects covering wheat and rye. The) 
summary follows in full text: 


Wheat.—The indicated Winter wheat | 


compared with 98,967,000 acres for the 1930 | 
harvest in the same countries, according 
to reports received by the Foreign Service 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. | 


The Winter wheat acreage for the 13 | 
European countries reporved totals 60,- 
508,000 acres, a decrease of approximately 
1 per cent from last year’s acreage in the 
same countries. Weather conditions in 
France have recentiy been more favorable 
and plant growth is making rapid progress. 


Conditions are improving in Italy, espe- 
cially Apulia, with good prospects reported 
The condition of Winter 
wheat in Germany on June 1 was reported 
above average and Spring wheat above 
average and a little better than Winter 
Winter killing of wheat was offi- 
cially reported at 3.8 per cent of the area 
sown which leaves 4,160,000 acres for the 
1931 harvest. In general, however, crop 


of last year when they were exceptionally 
good. 


Sources in Russia 


Russia has made good progress in Spring 
sowing since May 1. On that date total 
Spring sowings amounted to 33,734,000 
acres, while 163,978,000 acres are reported 
as having been sown up to May 25. 
Though sowings have been progressing 
faster than last year many important re- 
gions are still late. The acreage sown to 
Spring wheat totaled 49,148,000 acres on 
May 25 against 45,219,000 acres last year 
on that date. 

There are complaints of slowness in sow- 
ing in Siberia and on individual peasants’ 
farms everywhere, according to the last 
cable from Agricultural Attache Steere at 
Berlin. An Associated Press despatch 





78.8 per cent was reported for this crop. 
Drought in the important barley producing 
| 337,000 bushels and the five-year average, 
1925-1929, was 547,427,000 bushels. 


States of California, Montana and the 
Dakotas is mainly responsible for the low 

Condition for the United States on 
June 1, 1931, was 84.3 per cent of normal, 


average for the United States. 
|compared with 90.3 per cent on May 1, 
71.7 per cent on Jnue 1, 1930, and a June 
1 10-year average, 1920-1929, condition of | 
| 75.7 per cent. | 


Tame Hay Condition 
Declines Seasonally 
Hay. — The condition of tame hay 


from Moscow states that sowings up to 
June 1 were officially reported at 188,500,- 
000 acres of which 55,213,000 acres con- 
sisted of wheat. Total Spring sowings on 
that date a year ago were given as 174,- 
433,000 acres. 

The iiftended Canadian Spring wheat 
}acreage as reported May 1 was 22,152,000 


Larger Cities Show Progress _ | 
In Relieving Labor Situation | 


plans for alterations on 67 buildings at an 
estimated cost of $184,550 were filed. 

The Bureau of Buildings, Borough of 
Brooklyn, reports that during the week 
ending May 23, 72 plans were filed for 103 
new buildings at an estimated cost of 
$1,812,025, and 154 plans were filed for 
alterations to 158 buildings at an estimated 
cost of $148,690. 


According to the Bureau of Buildings, 
Borough of the Bronx, there were filed 
during the week ending May 23, 31 plans 
for 95 new buildings at an estimated cost 
of $2,197,100; and 15 plans were filed for 
alterations to 15 bifildings at an etsimated 
cost of $131,700. During the week end- 
ing May 30, 19 plans were filed for 25 new 


| buildings at an estimated cost of $501,000, 
and 11 plans were filed for alterations to 


14 buildings at an estimated cost of $35,400. 
The Bureau of Buildings, Borough of 
Queens, reports that there were 55 plans 
filed for 172 buildings at an estimated 
cost of $833,500 during the week ended 
May 23. For the week ended May 30, 56 
plans were filed for 256 buildings at an 
estimated cost of $2,893,545. 

According to the Engineering Society 
Employment Service, the demand for em- 


industry are on the increase. 





Fewer Applying for Jobs as Placements In- 
crease in Both New York and Chicago 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


ployes in the engineering service reached 
a new low ebb during May and the appli- 
cations for employment in this branch of 


The Employment Division of the Salva- 
tion Army, reports that there has been no 
change in the number of applications for 
employment being received daily. Condi- 
tions, as far as this organization is con- 
cerned, are practically the same as they 
have been during the past several weeks. 
The registrations of applicants with the 
National Employment Exchange for posi- 
tions during the week ended May 27 
showed a decrease of 4.49 per cent, requests 
for workers declined 15.47 per cent and 
placements increased 13.03 per cent. Dur- 
ing the week ended June 4, registrations 
declined 11.78 per cent as compared with 
the previous week, requests for workers 
increased 14.08 per cent and placements 
increased 5.76 per cent. The ratio of new 
applicants for every 100 jobs opening for 
week ended May 27 was 3,000 and for 
week ended June 4 was 2,319. 


| 
| 


} 
| 
| 


| 
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Railroad Contract 


Helpful to Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Practically all of the 
share of work allotted to the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company in 
the Pennsylvania Railroad’s $16,000,000 
order for electric locomotives and other | 
equipment will be manufactured in West- 
ern Pennsylvania, according to a state- 
ment by J. D. Tritle, vice president and 


with a seasonal decline in activity and a} 
slight fundamental improvement. Factory | 
unemployment suffers ® between-season | 
decline. Outdoor employment, including 
construction, is static but not measuring | 
up to expectations for this time of the! 
year. Building contracts awarded in May | 
were 10 per cent less than in April and) 
15 per cent less than last year due largely 
to a decline in the nonresident type while 
public work is greater. Department store 
sales are increasing with favorable} 


weather leading to expectations of good | 
volume. 


Steel Ingot Capacity 
Falls at Buffalo 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Steel ingot capacity, 
which had been at 54 per cent for the 


three earlier weeks of the month, fell dur- | 
ing the last week approximately 40 per | 
cent thereby lowering the average consider- | 
ably. Building permits also indicated a 
sag. 

Shipping continues slow in getting under 
way but a gradual improvement should 
be noted from now on. The automotive 
industry has slowed up and firms are re- 
ported working on four qays schedule. 
The airplane industry is reported as more 
favorable, due to Government contracts. 
Two building permits issued today for 
wholesale grocery firms totaled $325,000. 
It is understood that the Board of Super- 
visors has authorized immediate paving, 
bridge building and other public construc- 
tion estimated at $1,000,000, work to be 
undertaken immediately. 


Unemployment estimates continue to 
range between 40,000 and 45,000. Out-door 
volume of dwelling construction is re- 
ported. Two firms, namely, the American 
Radiator and Dupont Rayon, have been 
taking on a few extra workers. 





| 
| 


Chicago Business 
Continues Gain 


Chicago, Ill.—Business in Chicago dur- 
ing the past week continued ahead of the 
same period a year ago, according to the 
Chicago Association of Commerce. While 
there was some slight let-down from the 
preceding week, orders for future deliv- 
eries, the association said, continued in 
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Cooperative Sales 


Are Advised for 
Poultry Products 


Consolidation With Dairy 
Marketing Organizations 
Suggested for Disposal of 
Eggs and Chickens 


Manuattan, Kans., June 9.—Since poul- 
try raising is still largely a sideline to gen- 
eral farming, and except near large cities, 
commercial poultrymen are uncommon, 
consolidation of poultry and dairy market- 
ing into single cooperative organizations 


was recommended here yesterday by A. 
Willardson, poultry marketing specialist 
of the Federal Farm Board, in an address 
before the American Institute of Coop- 
eration. 


An authorized summary of Mr. Willard- 
son’s address follows: 


The Midwest States offer a peculiarly 
difficult problem for organization of 
poultry and egg sales along cooperative 
lines, Mr. Willardson explained. “It is 
the large number of small flocks, and not 
of large flocks or high productivity, which 
makes the Middle West region so im- 
portant in egg production,” he said. “Ex- 
cepting in the vicinity of large cities com- 
| mercial poultrymen are uncommon. Poul- 
|try raising is still largely a sideline of 
| general farming. The production of poul- 
try has not as yet been developed far 
|into the specialized form of quantity pro- 
duction of high quality products such as 
exists at. places on the Atlantic and Pa- 
| cific coasts.” 


Mr. Willardson told of some of the tasks 
to be accomplished in a comprehensive 
program for marketing of poultry products 
in the Middle West. Among them were: 
Consolidation of many of the small asso- 
ciations now in existence. “Development 
of new egg and poultry cooperatives 
where needed and where the volume, mar- 
ket conditions and concentration of pro- 
duction warants their creation. Handling 
of eggs and poultry in connection with 
other products through cooperatives such 
as creameries. Affiliation of the local, 
county, district, or State associations han- 
dling such as creameries. Affiliation of 
the local, county, district, or State asso- 
ciations handling poultry products \ with 
the regional marketing association han- 
dling these products, such as Dairy and 
Poultry Cooperatives, Inc., with headquar- 


| 





good volume, with mail orders and com- 
mitments by retailers in the rural fields 
holding up in satisfactory volume. 


Chicago wholesalers reported more cus- 


| tomers, more tonnage and more inquiries. 


The only fly in the ointment, the Chi- 
cago Association reports, was the de- 
creased money value of the turnover, the 


ters at Chicago, and the Land o’ Lakes 
| Creameries, Inc., at Minneapolis, Minn. 

| Mr. Willardson emphasized that while 
|the cooperatives, to be successful, must 
|control a large volume of produce, that 
;no part of the program involves ac- 
| quiring control of the bulk of the commod- 
ity for price-fixing purposes 


Prices of most feeds | 600,000 bushels of this class produced in 


A decline in probable production since 
May 1 is indicated in a group of impor- 
|tant wheat-producing States from Mis-| 
/souri westward through Kansas and Ne- 
braska, Montana and Wyoming to the 
| Pacific Northwest. East of the Mississipp? 
River some increase in probable wheat 
production is indicated. In a number of | 
States no change is shown since May 1.| 
While condition reported by crop corre- 
spondents in Texas was much lower than 
lon May 1, their reported probable yield 
shows an increase. , 

Continued dry weather in the Mountain 
land Pacific States and freezing weather | 
and high winds upon the comparatively | 
(shallow rooted plants in the Great Plains | 
area account for the decline in prospects | 
in those areas. East of the Mississippi | 
somewhat short but sufficient rainfall in | 
|the leading wheat States permitted the | 
crop to maintain its relatively high | 
dition. 

Considered by classes, the probable crop | 
of hard red Winter wheat in 1931 is in- 
| dicated at about 401,800,000 bushels, which 
is about 10 per cent more than the 365,- 


meadows made about the usual seasonal 
decline during the month of May. On 
June 1, 1931, condition is given at 17.4 
per cent of normal, compared with a 10- 
year (1920-29 )average condition of 83.7 
per cent on June 1. On May 1, the grow- 
ing condition of hay was 79.4 per cent 
compared with an average of 86.4 per cent. 

The condition on June 1 is above av- 
erage in the New England States, New 
York, Missouri, Kansas and the South 
Atlantic States. Condition is below av- 
erage in Pennsylvania, the North Central 
States except Missour! and Kansas, and 
in the South Central States. It is much 
below average in all the Western States 
except New Mexico and Arizona. 


‘The present condition of hay meadows 
indicates a yield per acre of about 1.45 
tons per acre. No estimate of acreage to 
be cut will be made until July 1, but on 
the basis of the 57,846,000 acres indicated 
by the March 1 intentions report, a yield | 
of 1.45 tons would indicate a production 
of about 84,000,000 tons, compared with | 
an average production of 94,000,000 tons. 


acres compared with 24,083,000 acres in 
1930, or a decrease of 8 per cent. Accord- 
ing to a telegram from the Dominion Bu- | 
reau of Statistics on June 2, practically | 
the entire western region, which normally 
has the heaviest grain production, was | 
in a critical condition due to intense and 
prolonged drought combined with damage | 
from high winds, frost and cutworms. 

Only the districts on the edge of the 
main area reported fair conditions. The | 
regions suffering most are western Mani- 
toba, all of southern and central Sas- 
katchewan, and southern and central Al- 
berta. Pastures are short and water sup- 
plies for livestock are seriously low in 
range areas. Canada reported 8 per cent 
of the area sown to Winter wheat in the 
Fall of 1930, as Winter killed, leaving 819,- 
000 acres for the 1931 harvest. 


year of 344,437,000 bushels harvested from | 
31,952,000 acres compared with a revised 
figure of 383,301,000 bushels produced on | 
31,333,000 acres last year. 


India officially reports a wheat crop this | P 


“On March 12, 1931, the Federal Farm 
Board announced that it had recognized 
the Dairy and Poultry Cooperatives, Inc., 
as a regional marketing association for 
the handling of dairy and poultry prod- 
ucts, chiefly of the midwestern States,” 
he concluded. 


“The sales activities of cooperatives 
operating in 16 States are to be centralized 
through this new organization with head- 
quarters in Chicago. The associations 
which it is expected will affiliate with 
that regional last year handled products 
valued at nearly $20,000,000, and repre- 
sented 100,000 producers. 


“It represents the dairymen in the ‘ess 
intensive butter producing regions and 
the poultrymen where there is a surplus 
of poultry products and insufficient coop- 
erative outlets for these products.” 


depression in commodity prices holding | 
down what in other years might have | 


been a record week for this time of the | 
| year. 


Indications that the farmer is optimis- 
tic regarding 1931 is shown in the atti- 
tude of his merchants and bankers. As! 
pool wholesale executive states, “the only 
dent of the Westinghouse Company, states | ™&® pessimism is found around our larger 
that the action of the Senauaioals Rail- | Metropolitan centers, particularly those 


| where factories occupy the limelight. The 
road in placing a larger order for electric) - oiier the city or community, the bet- 


locomotives to the Westinghouse Electric 2 
and Manufacturing Company at this time |‘? is the spirit. 
Small town retailers seem to feel that 


should do much to stabilize conditions. 

The Pennsylvania program calls for the the farmer purchases this year will show! 
immediate building of 150 electric locomo-|@ pronounced pick-up, particularly with | 
tives to be used in the electrificaion of | Prices at present attractive levels. In the} 
the lines between New York, Philadelphia, | Chicago department stores, the unusually 
Baltimore, and Washington. Part of the| Warm weather gave the long awaited 
order went to the General Electric Com-'|boom to sales of Summer clothing and 

any. millinery. Automobile distributors also | 
Many employes of concerns that make | @Ppeared well satisfied with the week. ed with 2,595 
accessories, as well as furloughed em-| There was an increase in jobs filled by| for the previous week and 1,711 for the 
ployes of the Westinghouse Company,|the Illinois Free Employment Bureau in| same period in 1930. Qf the total placed 
likely will be called back soon due to the | Chicago for the week ended May 30, show-|in employment for the week ended May 
big order. The plan calls for the delivery ing a total of 885, according to figures| 30, 363 were men and 522 women, accords 


general manager of the Westinghouse 
company. Indications were that the work 
would be done in the East, since the West- 
inghouse locomotive plant was re- 
cently moved to South Philadelphia, but 
late developments assured the larger part 
of the work coming to this section. 
Herbert A. May, assistant to the presi- 

















Conditions of alfalfa on June 1 was 79.4 


per cent compared with an average condi- | 5¢@tes. from reports and data furnished 


by crop correspondents, field statisticians, | 


of 43 engines this year and the remainder by John Keane, general superintendent.| ing to Mr. Keane's figures. 


| before the middle of 1933. This compared with 844 for the previous (The survey of conditions in other 


eclined to new low levels the first part | 1930; the probable production of soft red 
. June. Good pastures and light tieling | Winter wheat is 207,800,000 bushels, about 
were limiting the use of commercial feeds|7 per cent more than the 194,200,000 
so that the moderate offerings were still| bushels produced in 1930; and the prob- | 1929) of 81.8 per cent. 

generally in excess of current market re-| able crop of Fall-sown types of white _ The condition of wild hay on June 1 
quirements. Bran prices declined 50 cents| Wheat at about 39,500,000 bushels, com-|is reported at 69.6 per compared with an 
to $1 per ton. Middlings and other heavy | pared with 44,600,000 bushels produced in| average condition of 82.9 per cent. 


ion of 87.5 per cent. Condition of clover 
and timothy is reported at 77.3 per cent, 
compared with the six-year average (1924- 


wheat feeds were in a somewhat better | 1930, including all the Arizona and Cali- | condition this year is the lowest for June |B 


demand. Linseed meal prices declined 50 | fornia white wheat. 


cents to $1 per ton, and cottonseed meal 
weakened along with other feeds. 


Hay Markets Fairly Steady 
Hay markets ranged from 


Spring wheat.—The condition of Spring 
wheat, at 67.9 per cent of normal, is the 
lowest ever reported on June 1. The pre- 
vious low record was 78.5 in 1926. Condi- 


steady tO|tion on the same date last year was 85.7 


slightly lower during the first week Of|and the 10-year average (1920-29) was 


June, with light offerings generally in only | gg 2. 


The lowest conditions are reported 


fair demand. Buyers at some of the lead-| in the important Spring wheat areas of 


ing markets seemed inclined to wait for 
new crop offerings. Improved pasturage 
over much of the country, together with 
unusually low prices asked for feedstuffs 
were also depressing factors on the hay 
market.. Alfalfa markets remained com- 
paratively weak with prices averaging 
somewhat below those for the previous 
week. Prairie hay ranged from barely 


steady to slightly lower, with moderate to | tj 


| 


the Dakotas, Montana and the Pacific 
Northwest, where development of the crop 
has been seriously retarded by lack of 


»| moisture. 


Rye Crop Suffered 


From Continued Drought 


Rye.—The rye crop suffered from con- 
nued drought in the Dakotas and Mon- 


very light offerings in limited demand. | tana, where the bulk of the crop is grown. 


Cattle Market Active 


Reduced prospects are indicated in other 


The cattle market was as active in early| West North Central and Far Western 


i luggish at the end of| States. 

june eS wee aa daats were unable | rye crop remained unchanged or improved 
ded | Slightly. For the United States condi- 

earlier in the month. Cattle marketings |—————————————| ——— = 
at Chicago consisted of fat steers and) finer qualit 


May, although heav 4 
to maintain sharp price gains recor 


yearlings to a larger extent than at any 
previous time this season, these classes 
comprising nearly 70 per cent of the un- 
loads. 


slaughter closed around $1 higher. The 


$8 quotation on choice steers and yearlings, | 


dropped in late May for the first time in| 


two decades, was promptly restored; 
weighty bullocks selling upward to $8.25 
and yearlings to $8.75. 

Such business as was done, Rowever, on 
country account, was at unevenly higher 
price levels in line with the advance in 
the market for slaughter cattle. A point 
which the country is perhaps not inclined 
to ignore is that about 150,000 fewer cattle 
have reached the stocker and feeder out- 
let from important market centers since 
Jan. 1, than during the corresponding pe- 
riod last year, and that meanwhile a glut 
of fat steers and yearlings had been 
crowded onto a progressively lower mar- 
ket. The assumption is that big runs of 
fat cattle will, of necessity, dwindle in 
the near future, and that killers may soon 
be looking for some of the same kind of 
cattle they have recently neglected. 

Moderate reduction in supply of hogs 
and a considerable improvement in the 
fresh pork, provision and lard markets 
were buoyant trade factors. The fact that 
heavy hogs fared best in the week's trad- 
ing was traceable to a seasonal decrease 

“jin average weights, and to the improved 
lard market. 

With early producing sections of the 
range country and native areas market- 
ing freely, the first week of June saw a 
marked expansion in the movement of 
new crop lambs. Direct shipments to 
packers were liberal, Chicago packers re- 
ceiving the largest total of directs for 
any week since May, 1929. The market, 
which the previous week had been well 
sustained in the face of semidemoralized 
trade in cattle and hogs, slumped sharply. 
Fat lambs and yearlings closed the week 
at Chicago mostly 50 to 75 cents lower. 

Only scattered sales were reported on 
fleece wools in eastern markets, and prices 
eased off slightly on combing wools of the 


Elsewhere the condition of the 


ies. At current quotations, 
however, a fairly strong resistance was of- 
fered to further downward pressure. The 
greater part of the business transacted in 


Killers were in a buying mood,| worsted wools was on 58s, 60s and finer 
however, and yearling cattle suitable for| quality western grown wools. 


A slight 
downward revision was made in quota- 


tions on graded 64s and finer territory 
wools to correspond with the recent ease 
in prices of original bag lines, 
Egg Receipts Increase 
The egg markets which had shown in- 


|creasing firmness during the last part of 


May, again weakened in June under the 


|pressure of receipts considerably larger 


than had been expected. Price declines of 
around % per cent per dozen were quite 
generally reported by the principal mar- 
kets, followed by some recovery. 

The butter market continued in fairly 
steady position. A fair volume of buying 
for storage appeared in most markets. An 
encouraging factor was the trade output 
of four large markets which exceeded May 
a@ year ago by 51,000 tubs. Butter produc- 
tion, according to all reports, continues 
to show increases from week to week. 

Cheese markets at Wisconsin primary 
points showed but little change during the 





first week of June. The continued lighter 
production and the more favorable trade 
output during late weeks has resulted in a 
continual lighter into-storage movement 
this year as compared with last year. 
Trading in city cheese markets was only 
moderately active in some, while others 
reported increasing demand. Fodder 
cheese is reported fairly well cleaned up 
in most markets. Canadian quotations 
were again fractionally higher. 
Old Potatoes Firm 


City prices of Green Mountain potatoes 
strengthened, and the Chicago carlot mar- 
ket was firm on northern Round Whites 
and on Idaho Russets. Western lettuce 
declined to $1.25 per crate at shipping 
point. Tomato values increased in south- 
ern producing sections. Strawberry prices 


were much lower in the Monett district 
of Missouri as supplies increased, but the 
cash prices to growers on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland held firmly. 


A Bt 
The | Winter wheat ..............000- 104.7 98 | Contracts Increase 
Meise oe Nk thse ep ci i Shea ven’ 101.9 ' 

|1 for any year since 1917 when the June 1|_ Total production in millions of bushats: | —_—_—_— 
condition of this crop was first reported. Five-year average, 1925-1929, A; 1930, B; in- e T eae 
|The low condition for the United Btates |‘iosted by condition June 1, 1931, C: | List — or Seencenent © © © 
results from very low conditions in the resident’s Grou 
| Northern Great Plains area where the awe OPE 2000s aaa oH 3 ‘33 y P 
bulk of the wild hay acreage is located. Peaches, total crop .. . $5.2 53.6 78.1 Contracts for public and semipublic con- 

Milk Production.—Milk production did | Pears, total crop .......... 221 276 23.6 struction projects totaling $27,879,756 were 


not show the usual increase during May 
| for pastures were poor nearly everywhere 
|from Michigan west to Oregon and the 


ments) 
colleges: 


Acreage for harvest, 1931: 
A; acres in thousands, B: 


of agriculture and 





Per cent of 1930 





Yield per acre in bushels: Ten-year average 
| 1920-1929, A; 1930, B; indicated by condition 


June 1, 1931, C 


é 





and cooperating State boards (or depart- | 
agricultural 


dustrial situation is practically unchange 


wards of Building 


‘Awards of 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The Philadelphia in- 








week and 712 for the same period in| cities will be printed in full text in the 
1930. Applicants for the week ended May issue of June 11.) 


d 











reported to the Public Works Section of 
the President’s Emergency Committee for 


fe . A B c | Employment last week, the Committee an- 
| intensive feeding of dairy cows was made | winter wheat .149 15.7  161| nounced June 8. (The first segtion of the 
less profitable by the 20 per cent drop in| Rye ...--...c.:ceeeeeeeeeees 13.5 13.5  11.5| announcement was printed in the issue of 
the price of butterfat during the month.| Condition: June 1 average 1920-1929, A;| June 9.) The final section follows in 
In the herds kept by crop correspondents gun 5, 3600. B; May 1, 1931, C; June 1,/ ey) text: 
milk production per cow was only a half > A. BO chal Wenins “Glesmentoenust waite schoo! 
of 1 per cent lower on May 1 than on the | winter wheat .........+: 75.7 71.7 90.3 843|in Pierce Township at ; Corner 
| Same date last year, but on June 1 it was| Durum wheat .........++ . 86.0 .... 124] rout two and one-half miles from Amelia 
3 per cent lower than last year, averag- ere eee ches 28 462 857 <:: $42] $20,000; Lorain, remodeling and adding 
BUS .cccssereceeccccccess <1 eeee at ’ , ’ 
| ing — yg compared with 18.18! piney 20S 84.5 86.4 .... 77.2, to senior high school at Sixth and Wash- 
| pommnes Oe ee tN ee, 11RD POUNGS Eine «8... ssc ccsesensee: 82.7 814 85.4 748 ington Streets, $75,000; Pataskala, addi- 
in 1929 and 17.62 pounds in 1928. | Hay, all... .cccceceeccees 83.6 78.7 .... 762) tion to school building " $50,000: Williams- 
The figures appear to indicate that milk | Hay, Wild ........+...+0+- 82.9 85.7 ... 006). area io streets, $2,000; 
cows are being fed less grain, for the lower | Hay. all tame ............ 83.7 77.6 794 77.4|DUrB, repairing various Streets, Sa, 
| productio. i yAll clover and timothy | Cleveland, grading portion of Rocky River 
| Production per cow compared with last |‘‘hay ...................-%81.8 752 .... 773| Drive : water i Brecksville 
|year does not appear to be due to any Alfaifa hay 875 844 794 | Drive, $3,120; water main on Br 
|decrease in the proportion of the cows|Pasture ........s.sscss-++ 85.0 804 78.8 aad | Remar ERm. $3,832; Getins oe = 
| being milked and it is nearly everywhere | APples, total ...sseeseeess 68.2 568 .... 75.7| Rocky River Drive, $1,460; surfacing pa 
|gmeater than could be explai d y Peaches, total ...+++++++-- 64.3 47.1 78.5| drives, $20,038; concrete arch at South 
| change in the condition of pastures Y the | Pears, total .........0 0.0. 65.5 62.6 614|/Chagrin Falls, $6,827; erecting a field 


(The comments on fruit crops will 
be published in full text in the issue 
of June 11.) 





Crop report as of June 1, 1931: 
Crop Reporting Board of the Depart- 
forecasts and estimates 


part-time employes), F: 


The 


CENSUS OF DISTRIB 
Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000 


Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 


Number of stores, retail, A; full-time employes not includin 
(1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; 





*Indicated yield and production increase 0 


| decrease with changing conditions during the 


}season. +Except in southern States. 
| time average. 


iShor 


UTION- 


snlantes and wages (includin, 


Albany, N. Y., 1930 Population, 127,412 


A B c D E F State College unit of storm sewer, $40,000; 
a stores +e game ataseusrncesecacaas 1,897 8,521 $201.908,711 190.00 O03 ee a8 $32.181.281 Wilkes-Barre, stadium, $36,247. 
ingle-store independents .......... 1,525 4,813 659, \ 764, 330, : e hs ximatel 
Chain (four or more units) ......... 268 1.985 22,509,989 2211 2,046,322 2,800,931 cuit 7 
All other types of organization ...... 104 =:1,723 17,638,949 17.23 4,638,846 2,020,131 Tennessee: Johnson City, paving and 
Rochestér, N. ¥., 1930 Population, 328,132 widening various streets, $3,500 
A B c D E ¥ Texas: Kilgore, water plant, mains and 
Me WN ivi ese toads . 5,190 18,203 $209,392,797 100.00 $29,071,146 $25,478,855 exas: gore, plant, 
Single-store #independents .......... 4.296 12.037 146,173,029 69.81 14.218.275 17,179,866] Sewers, $250,000; Wharton, city hall audi- 
Chain (four or more units) ......... 566 3,110 34,465,582 16.46 3,043,764 4,145,903} torium and fire station, $30,000; Winona, 
All other types of organization ...... 328 863,056 28,754,186 13.73 11,809,107 4,153,086 grade and high school, $25,000; Beaumont, 
St. Joseph, Mo., 1930 Population, 80,935 power line, ie line and building 
A B Cc D E F pump house, 500,000; Coleman, post 
een So sanidhs doh chang maid bad nedee 1,229 4,482 $45,340,351 100.00 $6,909,622 $5,635,026 ce, $100,000; Corpus Christi, pavin 
Single-store independents .......... 1,020 3,069 31,575,367 69.64 4,827,429 3,823,980 ray aed Reed $24,949: costae 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 140 840 7,312,254 16.12 1,073,868 917,875 Or Grove Road $32°780: ’ yin Flour 
All other types of organization...... 69 57m 6,452,730 14.24 1,008,325 893,171 ange Gro 130 420: "ol , Pid = 4 
Biddeford, Me., 1930 Population, 17,633 Bluff Road, $130, 0; Dav oS — - 
A B c D E F ville Road, $26,425; paving ishop-Petro- 
Ah MAMMA Si ececnbaees bu ncsaac Kok 247 © 689-«« $7,814,381 100.00 $1,441,644 = 777,073 nila Road, $27,012; Dumas, sanitary 
Single-store independents ...,...... 180 432 4,872,421 62.35 917,976 484,638 | sewers, $37,000; Edna, high school, $50,000; 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 33 140 1,528,227 19.56 250,632 137,764 | Sweetwater, post office, $130,000. 
All other types of organization...... 34 117 1,413,733 18.09 273,036 154,671 Washington: Yakima, paving Toppen- 
Waterville, Me., 1930 Population, 15,454 ish-Fort Road $63,000: * Vakima County 
, » S D> : y, i d graveling fi iles West 
OE ep 245 712 «$9,166,839 100.00 $1,630,504 + ~—« $915,677) Srading and graveling five miles Wi 
Single-store independents .......... 212 511 6,508,652 71.00 1,189,246 667,158 | Wapato Road, $25,000; Aberdeen, pipe line 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 21 155 1,806,104 19.70 255,730 171,342 | for municipal water system, $75,613. 
All other types of organization...... 12 46 852.083 9.30 185,528 77.177) West Virginia: Tunnels and bridges, 
Homestead, Pa., 1930 Population, 20,141 $1,564,500; Harrison County, Good Hope 
All st ogo 682-«$8,813,758 100.00 $1,425,009 984.762 | A7Bde School, $25,000. N 
BEOTOS oc neccsrnccnnccccccessceseee ’ . F 425, ' . ‘0. | 
Single-store independents °.. 2.2222. 226 423 5,972,413 67.76 1,042,090 581,850 on ae . penne somes 
Chains (four or more units) ..... coe @ 204 2,068,257 23.47 249,588 214,519 , ’ ; osn, conn g 
All other types of organization...... 21 55 773,088 8.77 133,421 88,393 !in school, $3,000. 


(Signed) Crop Reporting Board: W. F. 
Callander, chairman, J. A. Becker, P. L. 
| Koenig, T. F. McDonough, S. A. Jones, J. 
ment of Agriculture makes the following | L. Orr, R. C. Ross. Approved: R, W. Dun 
for the United}lap, acting secretary. 


proprietors, B; net sales 


museum building, $1,375; changing stream 
channel and grading drive in Rocky River 
Reservation, $53,700; rebuilding warehouse, 
$30,000; Massillon, building water soften- 
ing plant, $200,000; Hancock County 
building bridges, $25,964; Norwood, water 
mains in Hamilton County, $27,000. 

Oklahoma: Frederick, rebuilding First 
Baptist Church, $45,000; Okarche, water 
works system, $50,000; Oklahoma City, 
Union Station, $2,500,000; Tulsa, four li- 
brary buildings, $51,550. 

Pennsylvania Awards 

Pennsylvania: Zelienople, borough build- 
ing, $32,000; Eldred Township, school at 
Indian Creek, $68,000; McKean County, 
school building in Bradford Township, 
$75,000; elementary school in Bradford 
Township, $65,000; Williamstown, joint 
junior and senior high school, $100,000; 
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OF THE WORLD 


HELPING AMERICA 


® SELL FARM MACHINERY 


, = market for the American 
manufacturer of agricultural implements is the world. 
Wide chasms of language, of customs, of social, politi- 
cal and topographical conditions must be bridged by 
the American salesmen. 





To help bring this world market to the door of the 
American factory, the greatest army of industrial 
engineers are at work. The foreign representatives of 
the Federal Government, its workers in the Federal 
bureaus, on the experimental farms of the various 
states, spend thousands of dollars to help America sell 
machinery. 


How do these various governmental agencies work? 





THE TOPICAL SURVEY 


appearing daily in The United States Daily, 
written by officials of the Federal Govern- 
ment, deals with the subject of agricultural 
implements in a series now running. 





Beginning June 12: Automotive Products 
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Rule For Fixing 


Interest Due on 


| 


Tax Overpayment Decision Shows Effect of Provisions in Govern- 


ing Law Relating to Jurisdiction 


Delay by Government in Pay- | 
ing Judgment Held Not 
To Affect Statutory Rights 
Of Taxpayer 


| 


| 


Anprew W. MELLON, SECRETARY OF THE | 

TREASURY, ET AL., 

v. | 

Unrren Srates, Ex REL ORONO PULP AND | 
Parer COMPANY. 





Court of Appeals, District of Columbia. | Before 
No. 


5366. | 
Leo A. Rover, JoHN W. FIHELLY, O. R.| 
McGuire, Cuas. T. Hanvier for appel- 
lants; J. Rosert SHerRop for appellee. 
Before Martin, Chief Justice, and Ross, 
Van Orspet, Hitz, and Groner, Asso- 
ciate Justices. 
Opinion of the Court 
June 1, 1931 


Ross, Associate Justice—Appeal from 


a judgment in the Supreme Court of the; 


District sustaining the demurrer of ap- 
pellee to the answer of appellants to the 
rule to show cause and petition for man- 
damus to compel appellants to approve 
for payment and pay to appellee interest 
on certain judgments. 

On June 15, 1929, judgments were ren- 


dends on such shares owned by such non- 
dered in the District Court ot the United | resumed. : The full text of section 482 R. S., 35| ¢ eee ss seildia  ieatiie Ria site Millis v. Continental Life Insurance Co.; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 22723, May 12, 1931. |TeSidents shall be taxed in the taxing 
Ear sut tor. the fecovery of overpay-|by s memorandtin of fects, agreed to. By | tenor Gasech ey cee ee ey el. Petitioner created trust, retain- | |and ‘not elsewhere.” Bestion peace aa © 
nm a su ? oo ’ Y!} acts of March 2, 1927, and April 11, 1930, | . Petitioner created a trust, retain- § NCE— ine i c id f liability— ;}and not elsewhere.” Section 548 of 12 
ments of arenes ys “alan a oe the rarer — from | respectively as follows: " ing the power, in oe — pin ie ot une ticki RS OE Eee aOR OF gaeme |U. S.C. A. (R. 8. 5219). 
1917, 1918 an . ese -| whic appears a counts were . others, to revest the corpus of the * : It follows that shares of 
cluded interest to their respective dates.| tentatively embraced in, or suggested for, | coumetent iecal 'knawledwe and Pemmoneine| trust. Held, the income of such trust | wa — eee en ow the = re —_ — |mational bank located in ee 2S 
Thereupon appellee filed claim for refund | the interference. ability. The Commissioner of Patents, the is taxable to the petitioner under sec- | a 08 1RGing eee 8 COnten .e OUr Canes NOL Marked £0 8S SCIOSE | owned by a resident of this State can 
of the aggregtae amount of the judg- First Assistant Commissioner, the Assistant! tion 219 (g) of the Revenue Acts of | the contents, as “cotton piece goods,” although two of the cases contained silk, | not be taxed to the owner in this Stat 
ments, together with interest thereon| Priority Found Not Commissioners, ond the Sxaminers j= Get 1924 and 1926. could not recover for the loss of a case containing silk on a certificate issued under | oe 
. 4 | 8. ns ute a oar 0. eals, ose sae ‘ . 
same the cate +e ee ts "Ss = Previously Decided Jduty it shall be, on written petition’ of the | meas tee nie cee aeons oe hee ave Guanes alles to tinue OE Gi toikte’ paianiaie Stan tae ao Personal Service Income 
ore an ; }appellant, to review and determine upon the er fo § 5 a | ‘ . - | “iS 
- the refund checks. Appellants paid) Of these, 78 are involved in the juris- validity of the adverse decisions of examiners| self, her husband, and three others a sured failed to disclose to the underwriter a circumstance materially affecting the | Is Clarified in Wi i 
the amounts of the respective judgments | dictional question. All of these 78, except | Upon applications for patents and for reissues | joint power to change and alter the | risk; the fact that the goods were fraudulently misdescribed without the intent to 5S arined in isconsin 
by checks dated Jan. 25, 1930, and Feb. /No. 7, were twice rejected by an examiner) {),Pai‘snall be heard by at least three mem-, ‘ust, appoint new beneficiaries, etc. | defraud the underwriter was immaterial, since the assured’s duty to disclose circum- 
5, 1930, but refused payment of the inter-| in ex parte proceedings without being sug-| bers of the Board of Appeals, the members| Held, sucn power did not make peti- stances materially affecting the risk is positive; the contention that the fraud was Mapison, Wis., June 9. 
est claimed. | gested for the interference, but, upon ap-|hearing such appeal to be designated by the | tioner’s husoand a beneficiary of the - an effort to protect the silk against theft by giving it a disguise was not well taken; | The fact that capital or the labor of 
Applicable Provisions peal in the ex parte cases, the decisions of | ne ah ie a ie eee shall) trust — the meaning of the Rev- the fraud, as to the case containing silk, did not preclude recovery for the loss of a — is ee ne 2 incident to rend~- 
gection da) of Ue eve et ot ee ec ie ee a ats oct of Statut ican oo ste canting enon ioe it did nat fect the Hak as to ie coton aks tee aon otis See 
1928, approved May 29, 1928 (45 Stat. 791, , | ect of Statutory Se et eR crs ss a tee nee ce ad esh et al. v. Roya u WO. C. A. 2, ‘ : ; 
876), entitled, “Interest on Overpayments,” | '? neg A amore SP oe | Wennialesic Mansa trict of Columbia, there was no tribunal | peagtipinn genes 98 Completes. bes ruled 
provides in part that: “Interest shall be| “Board of Examiners oh val - ; | to which parties in interference cases) MORTGAGES—Release of mortgage—Fraud—Setting release aside— The teaver iso. sedees ar 
allowed and paid upon any overpayment : OF Saera ners | 1D el, | Prior to the act of March 2, 1927, that;might carry a direct appeal from the = where a real estate mortgagee, on the sale of land subject to the mortgage, was | oi, oo di cay mous 
in respect of any internal revenue tax, at proceedings having been prior to the Act) satutes had provided: First (section Commissioner's decision, and in the act of! induced to release the mortgage and accept a new mortgage from the mortgagor's ain. He entered into contracts with police 
r annum. as| °° March 2, 1927, which act changed the R. S.). for appeals to the Board of | 1893 the jurisdiction of the said Court of | officers’ associations in various States to 
the rate of 6 per centum per a . ti “ » | 4909 : pp ' grantee, in reliance on # fraudulent representation that a mortgage clause would be blish thei 
: *'* *; (2) in the case of a| 4¢signation to that of “Board of Appeals.”| 5. ,miners in Chief from (a) the decisions | Appeals was limited to two classes of cases, publish their year books. He sold ad- 
follows: (1) : n | Following this reversal the interfer- 2 . lt it: | inserted in certain insurance policies to protect the mortgagee’s interest, the re- | vertising in these books and paid the asso- 
refund, from the date of the overpayment)... was declared with Bridges, on Sept.|! “Primary examiners,” twice rejecting | to wit: | lease will be set aside and the former mortgage reinstated, provided there are no | ciation 25 per cent of the gross proceeds 
to a date preceding the date of the refund) 5 "i997 ‘being interference No. 55728. The | *PPlications for a patent, or for the re-|_ (1) Ex parte cases brought by appli-| intervening equities of innocent third parties. therefrom. The salesmen who solicited 
check by Bot ery ri aero, saat Gate | counts’ not here involved in the jurisdic- | — = . eid 4 = soe S a — a can _— the claims had) = yayfield et al. v. Dwelling House Mutual Ins. Co.; Nebr. Sup. Ct., No. 27678, May | the orders were paid 45 per cent, and the 
ever sic. | tional question were subsequently added. |‘ : : | 15, 1931. sales manager was paid 5 per cent of the 
Section 615, entitled, “Interest on Judg- | * |interference case; second (section 4910! (9) qnterference cases in which the ap- . “en, il 
> -| Both parties moved to dissolve, Bridges © issi Moe - gross receipts; the remaining 25 per cent 
ments,” amending section 17 of tne a Any upon the ground of nonpatentabiiliy, Un- | oro 1 och poeta is checstiched with Peeling party was “agerieved by” a de- MOTOR VEHICLES—Operation—Speed limitations—Exceptions—Fire department | being retained by the taxpayer. ‘The cost 
judgment of any court rendered * * * for/der the rules of the Patent Office, the| the decision of the Examiners in Chie. rir t po ee ss ee ee 2 ee ee pn | eres eee or te ee = 
i spect of any in-| motions to dissolve were referred to a) thi (section 4911 R. S.); appeals to. rior to the said act creating said court A private automobile owned by a captain in a city's fire department, while being axpayer out of his percentage. ° s 
ee anes shall _ al-|law examiner. This official sustained the | end oe ef hance of the Dietrict of |Such proceedings as were hati by the. driven by the captain to a fire, was a “fire department vehicle,” within the mean- | were published for Wisconsin organiza- 
lowed at the rate of 6 per centum per| Bridges motion, and appeal was taken to| Columbia from the decisions of the Com- | CUrts relative to interferences were pro- ing of a statute making speed limitations inapplicable to such vehicles when travel- | tions during the years under review. The © 
annum upon the amount of the overpay-!the Board which had then become, by/ missioner in (a) ex parte cases involving | °°@dings in equity. ing in response to a fire alarm, notwithstanding the fact that the automobile was | Profit from the transactions was taxable 
ment, from the date of the payment or| Statute (Act of March 2, 1927), the Board| applications for patents or reissue of | Jurisdictional Section not owned by the city and was not a part of the fire department's regular apparatus | in Wisconsin, the Tax Commission held. 


collection thereof to a date preceding the 
date of the refund check by not more 
than 30 days, such date to be determined 
by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue.” 

It will be observed that, whether the fact 
of overpayment has been determined by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue or 
by the court, interest is allowable from the 
date of the overpayment to a date pre- 
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Authority of Appe 
For Patent Litigation Defined 








HEADLEY & THOMPSON 
v. 
BrIDGEs. 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
Pat. Appl. No. 2872. 


| Appeal from the Board of Appeals of the 


Patent Office. Interference No. 55728. 
Byrnes, STEBBINS, PARMELEE & BLENKO 
(CLARENCE P. Byrnes and Ear.e L. 
ParMeteet of counsel), for appellant; 
Emery, BootH, VarRNEY & HOLCOMBE 
(Amasa M. Hotcompe and Cares F. 
MILLER Jr., of counsel), for appellee. 
GraHaM, Presiding Judge, and 
BLAND, HATFIELD, Garrett and LENROOT, 
Associate Judges. 


Opinion of the Court 
April 29, 193] 
Garrett, J—This is an appeal from 
a decision of the Board of Appeals of the 


| United States Patent Office, affirming a 


decision of the law examiner, dissolving 
an interference as to certain counts on 
the ground of nonpatentability. 





llate Court 








Rulings by Board 
Of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated June 9 


Connors-Weyman Steel Company, Con- 
nors Steel Company. Docket Nos. 
11240, 11242, 

1. The fair market value of plant 
and equipment at the time paid into 
the Connors Steel Company for stock 
and the rate of depreciation thereon 
determined. 

2. Held, that the use of a certain 
process by the petitioners under the 
circumstances presented did not create 
an abnormal condition affecting their 
capital and income. 

Harold T. Griswold, W. W. S. Carpenter | 
and Laird Bell, Executors ofthe Estate 
of William H. Redington, Deceased. 
Docket No. 21942, | 

An estate of joint tenancy in Illinois 
real estate was created in 1909 be- 
tween the decedent and his wife. The 
decedent died in 1923. Held that only 
one-half of the value of such prop- 
erty is to be included in the gross es- 
tate of the decedent for the purpose 
of the estate tax. Mary Allen Emery, 


proceeding in which there has _ been 
no award of priority bv the Board of Ap- 
| peals of the Patent Office. 
| Both parties are h... .nsisting that we 
| do have such jurisdiction. 

The brief in behalf of Headley & 
Thompson insists that the language of 
| section 482, R. S., 35 U. S. C. A., section 7, 
“precludes construing the word ‘examiners’ 
|as applying to jurisdiction in interference 
/cases,” and presents argument on this 
|insistencz:. The brief further says: 

| “Appellant has carefully reviewed the 
decision of this court under date of Feb. 
| 25, 1931, in the case of Sundback v. Blair 
|and Perrault, patent appeal No. 2599, In-| 
|terference No. 55743. It ts respectfully | 
| submitted, however, that such decision is | 





predicated on a judicial interpretation of 
| sections 4904, 4909 and 4911, without re-| 
|gard to the jurisdiction of the Board of 
Appeals as expressly set forth in section | 
482 of the Revised Statutes. 

“The words ‘the decision of the board 
of appeals’ as used in section 4911 is/ 


Executrix, 21 B. T. A. 1038, followed. 
N, Burman. Docket No, 40598. 

1. Fair market value of notes in | 
connection with the sale of real estate 
as determined~by the respondent ap- 
proved. 
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« 


CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions, of Federal and State Courts 





» 





ATTORNEYS—Contract between attorneys for division of fees to be received by 
one as attorney for a receiver—Validity—Public policy— 

A contract between two lawyers each of whom had for collection claims against 
corporations to share the fees which one would receive as attorney for the receiver 
of such corporations in the event of the appointment of a receiver, entered into 
pursuant to a plan to place the corporations in the hands of a receiver and to profit 
by the fees toage allowed the receiver and his attorney, was void because against 


public policy. 


Anderson v. Grimes; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28508, May 29, 1931. 





ELECTIONS—Primary elections—Political parties—Resolution of Executive Com- 
mittee excluding Negroes—Validity of rtsolution— 

A resolution of a Texas State Executive Committee of a political party denying 
to Negroes the right to vote in the primaries, adopted pursuant to a statute of 1927 
expressly empowering: the executive committee of every political party to prescribe 
the qualifications of the members of such party and the qualifications of persons 
who may vote or otherwise participate in such political party, was not in violation 
of the rights of a Negro under the equal protection of laws clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment and the provisions of the Fifteenth Amendment protecting the 
right to vote against denial or abridgement by any State, since such amendments 
are limitations upon the States and do not operate against private individuals or 
voluntary associations, and since a political party in the State of Texas is a vol- 
untary association and as such has the inherent power to prescribe the qualifica- 
tions of its members and the Act of 1927 therefore merely recognized a power that 


already existed. 


Nizon v. Condon; C. C. A. 5, No. 5756, 


May 16, 1931, 





INSURANCE—Life insurance—Avoidance of liability—Misrepresentations—Waiver 
by acceptance of premiums with knowledge of facts— 
Where a life insurance company issued a policy on an application containing 


The cause was advanced upon our| applicable to any decision which the Board | 
docket in order that it might be heard!of Appeals has the right by statute to 
{upon the single question of jurisdiction,! enter in any case. Having been expressly | 
it being agreed that, if the court finds' given the statutory right under section} 
jitself without jurisdiction to determine 482 to review and determine decisions “in | 





2. Petitioner held not entitled to the 
benefit of the capital gain provisions 
of section 208 of the Revenue Act of 
1926. 

3. A commission paid in connection 


; now the question of patentability, the ap- 
peal must be dismissed to the end that 
| proceedings in the Patent Office may be 





of Appeals. That tribunal affirmed the} 
decision of the law examiner and it was} 
from the Board’s decision that the pres-| 
ent appeal was taken to this court. | 

Therefore, as to the 78 counts, the ques- | 
tion of priority has never been before the | 
; tribunals of the Patent Office and there, 


effect of holding them nonpatentable in 


interference cases,’ the decision of the 
Board of Appeals in an interference case | 
is subject to appeal to this court.” | 


patents, and (b), in any interference case | 
by “any party aggrieved by” the Com-| 
missioner’s decision. 

The act of March 2, 1927, amended the 
existing law relating to appeals within the | 
Patent Office by ‘a) providing a tribunal | 
designated as the “Board of Appeals” in- 


Examiners in Chief,” and (b) by repealing | 


with the purchase of real estate con- 
stitutes a part of the cost of the prop- 
erty_and is not deductible as an ex- 


Of Law Construed 


The Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia had occasion quite early in 
its existence to construe section 9, above 
quoted, and determine the question of its 


has been no adjudication thereon. The| stead of as theretofore the “Board of | Jurisdiction thereunder, in the case of 


Westinghouse v. Duncan, reported in 2 


false representations that the applicant did not use narcotics and was free from 
disease, but was subsequently advised of the falsity of such representations by an 
application for disability benefits, and where the company, notwithstanding its dis- 

, allowance of benefits, continue to treat the insurance as in effect by the acceptance 
of premiums for three more years, the company could not thereafter avoid liability 
for disability benefits on the ground of such misrepresentations, since by its failure 
to insist upon its forfeiture at the time of the disclosure of the falsity of representa- 
tions it waived the right to avoid the policy by reason thereof. 














with a mark distinguishing it as such. 

Vandell v. Sanders; N. Hamp. Sup. Ct., No. 2407. 
| es 
| SALES—Warranties—Implied warranty—Sale of chewing tobacco having 
name—Liability for injuries caused by nail embedded in tobacco— 

A cigar counter proprietor whose clerk recommended a certain brand of chewing 
tobacco to a purchaser who had asked for a different brand and represented to the 
purchaser that the brand recommended and sold to him was harmless was liable, in 


trade 


AvtTHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE.PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PustisHep WirnHout COMMENT BY THE Unrrep States DaILy 








Held Not Subject 
To Nebraska Tax 


Attorney General Finds State 
Cannot Levy on Stock of 
National Bank Located in 
Another State 








LINCOLN, NEsrR., June 9. 
| The State of Nebraska can not tax the 
| Shares of stock of a national bank located 
jin another State, although such shares 
| are owned by a resident of Nebraska, At- 
| torney General Sorensen has advised State 
| Tax Commissioner W. H. Smith. The 
| Opinion follows in full text: 
| This is in answer to your letter of May 

12, 1931, in which you state and inquire: 
“I have had the question put up to me 
| as to whether or not a citizen of Nebraska 
| ovning stock in a National Bank in some 
| other State than Nebraska, is subject to 
taxation in this State for the stock owned.” 
National banks are instrumentalities of 
|the United States Government and their 
| property and the shares of stock of their 
| stockholders can only be taxed when Con- 
= has given its consent to such taxa- 
| tion. 
The law provides that 
“The shares or the net/ income * * * 
| of any national banking association owned 
, by nonresidents of the State or the divi- 














holding that an applicant was not en- 
titled to a patent, although the Board of 
Examiners in Chief (now the Board of 
Appeals) had held otherwise. By reason 
|of its being a final decision:by the Com- 
missioner of nonpatentability, the court 
took jurisdiction under the old section 4911 
|R. S. The words mean the same, it*seems 


Rese | tion for breach of warranty, for damages sustained by the customer in biting 2 

he ref check by | the interference proceeding has been to| _ §. thus eliminating appeals to| APP. D. C. 131, ar lbg to us, in an interference proceeding 
aS Fi ng Hy Bn This . ceaneinan | dissolve the interferenc as to them and| SY eareuaaen in eiceen. er tate re- From the syllabus of that case, we! into a nail embedded in the tobacco, although the. tobacco was sold generally under as they do in one ex amie. and 
by appellants. They further concede that | it stands dissolved in that respect, unless lating to appeals within the Patent Office | quote: a trade name, since the purchaser relied on the judgment of the proprietor 3 clerk | the decision, which the party 
had the court in entering the judgments | We shoud find that we have jurisdiction |j, now embraced in section 4909 R. S., 35) and the transaction was therefore not “a sale of a specified article under its 


in the present case added “with interest 
according to law,” the overpayments 
would have borne 
within 30 days of the refund checks. 

Appellants insist, however, that the 
words in section 615, “in any judgment 
* * * interest shall be allowed,” require 
the court to add to the judgment, “with 
interest accordi to law.” They n- 
trast this provisién with the provision in 
section 614 that “interest shall be allowed 
and paid upon any overpayment.” Sec- 
tion 615 does not provide for payment 
of interest on a judgment, but upon the 
overpayments included in the judgment; 
hence the use of the word “in ” instead 
of “upon” in that section. Both section 
614 and section 615 provide that interest 
shall be allowed on overpayments. 

Effect of Delay 


In the present case, interest was com- 
puted on the overpayments from their 


date to the date of the judgments. Had, 


the judgments been paid within 30 days, 
there would have been a literal com- 
pliance with the terms of the Statute. The 
case, therefore, narrows down to this: 
May the accounting officers, by delaying 
the payment of a judgment that does not 
expressly provide for interest beyond its 
date, defeat the obvious intent of the stat- 
ute and deprive the taxpayer of interest, 
not on the judgment, but on the over- 
payment from the date of the judgment 
to within 30 days of the date of payment? 
We think not. 

The statute clearly contemplates that 
where there is a delay of more than 30 
days in the payment of a judgment, in- 
terest shall be computed upon the over- 
payment from its date to within 30 days 
of the refund. In the present case it is 
a simple matter of computation to deter- 
mine the interest on the overpayments 
from the date of the judgment to a date 
within 30 days of the payment of the 
refund. 

The court below directed the payment 
of interest on the judgments. This was | 

- error, as neither section 614 nor section 
615 authorize interest on judgments, but 
they do authorize interest on overpay- 
ments. Since interest has been paid up) 
to the date of the judgments, the order 
of the court below should be modified so 
as merely to direct the payment of in- 
terest on the ascertained overpayments | 
from the date of the respective judgments | 
to within 30 days of Jan. 25, 1930, and Feb. 
5, 1930, respectively, the dates of the re- 
fund checks. As modified, the judgment 
is affirmed. 


Oregon Tax Commission 
Defers Date for Returns 


SaLem, OrgcG., June 9. 
The Oregon Tax Commission has an- 
rounced an extension to June 25 for the 
filing of returns under both the personal 
and intangibles income tax laws. 
Inasmuch as the normal filing period 
for the individual income taxes has been | 
already delayed almost three months, no 


interest to a date) 


to review the question here, and should 
later find them patentable. Field v. Col- 
man, 47 ‘App. D. C. 189. 

The 33 counts that are in the inter- 
ference have yet to be tried in the Patent 
Office upon the issue of priority and are | 
not claimed to be involved in the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction now before us. 


| 


Language in Former 
Decision Analyzed 


The recent appeal in Sundback v. Blair 
and Perrault, dismissed by us Feb. 25,| 
1931, 18 C. C. P. A. (Patents) —, 47 F. (2d) 
378, the opinion being by Judge Lenroot, 
involved the quesiton of jurisdiction, but 
arose upon a state of facts somewhat dif- 
ferent from the facts of the insiant case. 

In the brief for Bridges in the present 
case, it is said, referring to the Sundback 
case: 

“The decision of the Board of Appeals | 
sustaining the decision of the examiner 
jin the interference automatically dis- | 
| solved the interference, the motion being | 
| effective as to all of the counts therein. 
Hence in the appeal to this court Sund- 
| back had no standing whatever as a party 
| to an interference because that interfef- 
/ence was dissolved in toto with no de- 
{cision on the issue of priority of inven- 
tion. He had no standing before this 
court as an applicant appealing from the 
| decision of the Board of Appeals holding 
| the claims unpatentable, because the ex-'| 
}aminer had not twice rejected the claims 
}on that ground. 
| “Thus on comparing the facts in the 
; Sundback y. Blair and Perrault case with 
|those of this appeal, the questions of 
| jurisdiction as presented by the respective | 
| records before the court are funda- 
;mentally different, and it is not surpris- 
|ing that the court held that it did not 
|have jurisdiction of the Sundback case, 
because there had not been a second re- 
| jection by the examiner of the claims and 
there had been no award of priority; but 
this decision does not control the present 
case and the reasoning upon which it is 





; follows: 


U. S. C. A., section 57, which reads as 


Every applicant for a patent or for the} 
reissue of a patent, any of the claims me 
which have been twice rejected, and every ! 
party to an interference, may appeal from the | 
decision of the primary examiner, or of the 
Examiner in Charge of Interferences in such 
case, to the Board of Appeals, having once 
paid the fee for such appeal. 


The act of March 2, 1927, also amended 
the law relating to appeals to, or pro-| 
ceedings in, the courts by providing that 
they should be taken directly from the 
Board of Appeals. The law is now em- 
braced in section 4911 R. S., 35 U.S. C. A., 
section 59a: 


If any applicant is dissatisfied with the 
decision of the Board of Appeals, he may ap- 
peal to the United States Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals, in which case he waives 
his right to proceed under section 63 of this 
title. If any party to an interference is dis- 
satified with the decision of the Board of 
Appeals, he may appeal to the United States 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals, pro- 
vided that such appeal shall be dismissed if 
any adverse party to such interference shall, 
within 20 days after the appellant shall have 
filed notice of appeal according to section 60 
of this title, file notice with the Commissioner 
of Patents that he elects to have all fur- 
ther proceedings conducted as provided in 
section 63. Thereupon the appellant shall 
have 30 days thereafter within which to file 
a bill in equity under said section 63, in de- 
fault of which the decisions appealed from 
shall govern the further proceedings in the 
case. If the appellant shall file such bill 
within said 30 days and shall file due proof 
thereof with the Commissioner of Patents, the 
issue of a patent to the party awarded priority 
by said Board of Appeals shall be withheld 
pending the final determination of said pro- 
ceeding under said section 63. 


- It will be observed that section 4911, as 
quoted, contains the phrase: “* * *° If 
any party to an interference is dissatisfied 
with the decision * * *, he may appeal 
***” The prior language relating to in-| 
terference appeals to the court was: “* * * 
any party aggrieved by a decision * * * 
may appeal * * *,” but as related to ex 


“1. An appeal does not lie to this court) 


from a mere interlocutory or preliminary 
order or ruling of the Commissioner of 
Patents in an interference case, such as 
a ruling that there is or is not an inter- 
ference, or an order refusing to investi- 
gate an alleged interference; but only from 
the final decision of the Commissioner in 


}such a case determining the question of 


the priority of invention; 


“2. A decision of the Commissioner of 
Patents from which an appeal will lie to 
this court, can only be made after the 
primary examiner, and, on appeal fgom 
him, the Board of Examiners in Chief, 
have considered the case and made find- 
ings therein.” 


In Podlesak v. McInnerney, 26 App. D 


| C. 399, the said Court of Appeals held that 


it would take jurisdiction to determine 
the question of the right of a party to 
make a claim, “as an ancillary question 
to be considered in according priority of 


| invention,” because such right “goes to| 


the very foundation of an interference, 


for, if a party has not such right, the in- | 


terference falls.” 

The said court consistently followed its 
holding in Westinghouse v. Duncan, supra, 
throughout the entire period of its juris- 
dictién over appeals from the Patent Office 
in interference cases, and again and again 
reiterated the doctrine that actions upon 
questions arising under motions to dis- 


solve (except upon that of the right to) 


make the claims which is fundamental) 
are interlocutory proceedings, when un- 
accompanied by an adjudication of pri- 
ority rendered in the manner required by 
the statutes. It aiso consistently and uni- 
formly held that the court had jurisdic- 
tion, in such cases, only of appeals from 
the decisions by the statutory tribunals 
of the Patent Office adjudging priority 
A review of the many cases is not deemed 
necessary here. Among them are Allen v. 
United States ex rel Lowry, 26 App. D. C. 


trade name,” within the meaning of a statute providing that where a specified 
article is so sold, there is no implied warranty of fitness. 
Weiner v. D. A. Schulte, Inc.; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., May 26, 1931. 





Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


Patents 
PATENTS—Interference—Dissolution— 
The effect of holding some counts nonpatentable in interference is to dissolve in- 
terference as to them.—Headley & Thompson v. Bridges. (C. C. P. A.)—6 U. 8. 
Daily, 844, June 10, 1931. 





| PATENTS—Jurisdiction of Court of Customs and Patent Appeals— 

By terms of Act of March 2, 1929, Court of Customs and Patent Appeals simply 
became successor in jurisdiction of Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, 
| and there is no language in the act which in any wise changed the character of 
such jurisdiction; statutory history of jurisdiction set out——Headley & Thompson 
v. Bridges. (C.“C. P. A.)—6 U. S. Daily, 844, June 10, 1931. 





PATENTS—Jurisdiction of Court of Customs and Patent Appeals— 

Actions upon questions arising under motion to dissolve, except upon that of 
right to make claims, which is fundamental, are interlocutory when unaccompanied 
by an adjudication of priority rendered in the manner required by statute, and 
| Court of Customs and Patent Appeals ‘has jurisdiction in such cases only of appeals 
from decisions by statutory tribunals of the Patent Office adjudging priority.— 
Headley & Thompson v. Bridges. (C, C. P. A.)—6 U. S. Daily, 844, June 10, 1931. 





PATENTS—Jurisdiction of Court of Customs and Patent Appeals— 

Neither substitution of “review” for “revise” in section 482 of Revised Statutes, 
defining duties of Board of Appeals, nor change in section 4911 of Revised Statutes 
from “aggrieved by” to “dissatisfied with” affects jurisdiction of Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals which is in all respects the same as was that of the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia.—Headley & Thompson v. Bridges. (C. C. P. 
A.)—6 U. S. Daily, 844, June 10, 1931. 





PATENTS—Jurisdiction of Court of Customs and Patent Appeals— 

Decision which party “is dissatisfied with,” in order to be appealable to Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals, must be final decision with award of priority in 
interference proceedings, and court has no jurisdiction of appeal from decision of 
Board of Appeals holding some counts not patentable on motion.—Headley & 
Thompson vy. Bridges. (C. C. P. A.)\—6 U. S. Daily, 844, June 10, 1931. 





parte appeals it was “dissatisfied with.” |8; In re Fullagar, 32 App. D. C. 222; 
Cooper v. Gold, 34 App. D. C. 194; Carlin 
y. Goldberg, 45 App. D. C. 540; Parker v.| 


Craft et al., 49 App. D. C. 88; Cowles v.| 


Limitations Placed on 


Federal 


Taxation 


REFUNDS AND CREDITS—Interest—Interest on judgments— 


jreading of it, that our decision 


| based would seem to require an opposite 
| holding as applied to the facts presented 
upon this appeal.” 

It will be observed, however, from a 
in the 
Sundback case did not rest upon the 
matter of there not having been two re- 


Court’s Jurisdiction 
The phrase, “is dissatisfied with,” also 





Rody, 49 D. C, 135. 


When there is a delay of more than 30 days in the payment of a judgment, in- 
terest should be computed upon the overpayment from its date to within 30 days 


_phr é e _ The ldst three cases arose over the ques- | 
appeared in the former section 4910 R. S.,| tion of whether the appellate court had | 
which section was repealed, wee oaee | jurisdiction in appeals in interference cases | 
used in connection with appeals from t € | where the tribunal of the Patent Office, | 
| Board of Examiners in Chief to the Com-|jrom which the appeal to the court was | 
missioner. This change in phraseology in | taken 


of the refund; the accounting officers may not, by delaying the payment of a judg- 
ment that does not expressly prowde for interest beyond its date, defeat the obvious 
intent of the statute and deprive the taxpayer of interest on the overpayment from 
the date of the judgment to within 30 days of the date of payment.—Mellon v. U. 


S. (D.C. Ct. Appls.).—6 U.S. Daily, 844, 


June 10, 1931. 


| jections by the examiner. This element | 
| was nowhere mentioned in the opinion, 
| nor was it a factor in deciding the case. 

| Upon the contrary, under the reasoning 
‘of that ‘case, the number of rejections | 


| would not have affected our conclusion.| transferred to this court. 
| which rested solely on the ground that 
|the appeal then before us was not from 


a decision which the Board of Appeals 
was required by statute to make, the ap- 
peal to the Board being from a decision 


| of a law examiner who is not a statutory 
| tribunal. 


We did not specifically refer to 
the interlocutory character of the motion 
to dissolve, nor to the fact that there had 
been no adjudication of priority. 

We did say therein: 

“Nothing herein should be construed as 
intimating that, if the decision of the 


section 4911 R. S. is urged to have a sig- 
nificance. It will be hereinafter discussed. 

By an act of March 2, 1929, the juris- 
diction in patent appeals of the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia was, 


stance the court held that the finding of 


nonpatentability was an interlocutory mat- | error. 


ter and declined to take jurisdiction. 


; taken, had held the claims nonpatentable | 
| without any award of priority. In each in- | —-- 


in| it iormerly read “* * * any party ag- 
grieved by a decision * * * may appeal. 
(Italics ours.) 


\the detailed reasoning of plaintiffs 
We -eoncur with the views ex- 
pressed, that the statutes provide only for 


appeals upon the question of priority of 


By the terms| Effect of Amendments 

of this act the latter court simply be-| = 

came the successor in jurisdiction of the| In Governing Acts 

former and there is no language in the! The case of Allen v. United States 
act which in any wise changed the char-! supra, is worthy of particular note, first, | 
jacter of such jurisdiction. There was| because of the comprehensive review of 
nothing in the amendatory act of April’ the patent statutes and Patent Office prac- 
; 11. 1930, which is here pertinent. | tice there given by Mr. Justice Duell of | 
| The jurisdiction conferred upon the!the Court of Appeals of the District of; 
Court of Appeals of the District of Colum-| Columbia, and, second, because the case | 
, bia in appeals from the Patent Office; found its way to the Supreme Court of| 
| was embraced in section 9 of the act cre-| the United States and the principle of | 
| ating that court, approved Feb. 9, 1893, 27 the issue here involved was there adjudi- | 
Stats, 434-436, chapter 74. The section! cated. Lowry v. Allen, 203 U. S. 476. The 





invention. Appeals on other questions are | 
left to the regulation of the Patent Office 
junder the grant of power contained in 
* section 483.” 


It would seem that the doctrine of stare 


decisis applies in: the instant case unless 
subsequent legislation 


the Congress by 
has changed the law. 


In the briefs for both parties it is sug- | 


gested that amendments to section 482 
R. S., by*the Act of March 2, 1927, when 
construed with sections 4904 R. S., 4909 
R. S., and 4911 R, S. confer the jurisdic- 


Here again we fail to see wherein the 
change in phraseology affects the matter 
;of our jurisdiction. It is not the manner 
of expressing the state of mind of an 
appellant relative to a decision which 
fixes jurisdiction, but the nature of the 
decision itself and, as of course, the source 
from which the decision comes. 

The phrase “Is dissatisfied with” relat- 
ing to an ex parte appeal received con- 
| struction by the Court of Appeals of the 
| District ot Columbia in Moore v. United 
States, Ex rel. Chott, 40 App. D. C. 591, 
597. the court saying: 


“is dissatisfied with,” in order to be ap- 
pealable to this court, must be a final de- 
cision with an award of priority. 

We find nothing in the history of the 
legislation, and no authority has been 
brought to our attention, indicating that, 
as used in the statutes under considera- 
tion, there is any distinction between the 
phrases “aggrieved by” and “dissatisfied 
with” which affects the question of juris- 
diction. 

Had Congress had it in mind to change 
| the jurisdiction in a matter so important 
and far-reaching as this, we feel that it 
would have done so in language so clear 
as to leave no question relative to its 
meaning, and would not have attempted 
to do so merely by changing “revise” to 
“review” and “aggrieved by” to “dissatis- 
fied with.” 


Authority of Reviewing 


Court Defined 


The brief from Bridges suggests that in 
view of certain amendments to section 
482 R. S. by the Act of March 2, 1927, 
| (particularly that respecting the provision 
of former law whereby the Examiners in 
Chief were required to perform such du- 
ties as the Commissioner might assign 
them), the Board of Appeals, as therein 
created, now has jurisdiction only of ap- 
peals, therein provided for, and no longer 
may take jurisdiction of appeals arising 
simply under the rules and practice of 
the Patent Office and not authorized by 
Statute, and says: 
| “Therefore, applying the doctrine of the 
/Sundback case, the jurisdiction of the 
Board of Appeals under the_ present 
statute depends upon what interpreta- 
| tion be given to the words ‘adverse de- 
cisions of examiners;’ and in this respect 
it is coextensive with that of the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals in appeals 
from the Patent Office. Accordingly if the 
Board of Appeals renders a decision in 
@ matter outside of its statutory jurisdic- 
tion, and ‘if any applicant is dissatisfied 
with the decision of the Board of Ap- 
peals,’ it would seem to be the duty of 
this court to take jurisdiction and deter- 
mine whether or not the Board of Ap- 
| peals<had statutory authority to decide 
| the matter.” 

It does not seem to us that the decision 
as to our own jurisdiction in this case 
requires a determination of, or an expres- 
|} sion upon, that issue. Whether the Board 
}of Appeals had jurisdiction in the instant 
| case under the theory upon which we are 
| deciding the general issue, is not here 
| material, because it made no adjudication 
|of the question of priority. Had it made 
| such an adjudication we might then have 
| been confronted with, and have found it 
| necessary to determine, the question of 
} whether the proceedings back of it, and 
| its own proceeding, were in accordance 
with the statute. 

Following the long line of authorities 
| cited, and finding no enactments which 
; seem to r the statutes therein con- 
| Strued, orto render permissible any change 
jin those constructions, we adhere to the 
doctrine that the only question of which 
| we have jurisdiction in interference cases 











F oreign Rhaves ’ 





further extension will be given and all! 
returns must be filed on or before June! 
25, the announcement stated. 


| tion it is here sought to havé us take. “The right of appeal granted by section | is that of priority, and that the only ap- 


Board of Appeals had been based upon| reads: | concluding portion of the opinion of the! Jt is pointed out that in amending the | 4911, Rev. Stat. U. S. Comp. Stat. 1901,| peals that we may entertain in such cases 


;an appeal to it from a decision of a| gee. 9, 


Following the Federal practice, returns ferences, 
not in the office o1 the Commission or! wou'i en 


mailed prior to midnight of the 25th w 
be subject to penalty and interest. 











Tax Research Bureau 


Created by California , 
by a law examiner, and hence it might be! 


SACRAMEN:O, CaLir., June 9. 


738) creating a tax research bureau in 
= office of the State Board of Equaliza- 

ion. 
in section 5 of Senate Bill No. 738, and 


reduce the amount to $90,000,” the Gov- | 


ernor says: “With this reduction I ap- 
prove the bill.” 





Governor Rolph has signed the bill (S. | 


“I object to the amount of $100,000| us to fe 


| 


| primary examiner or examiner of inter- 
dissolving an interference, we 
tertain jurisdiction. It is un- 


ill | necessary for us to decide that question.” 


|New Questions 


Raised in Case 


card of Appeals was also from a decision 


held to be controlled by the Sundback de- 
cision. But arguments are here presented 
and questions are here raised, which were 
not there urged or discussed. These lead 
el that we should here go further 
than we did in that case and determine 
whether we have jurisdiction to pass 
upon and adjudicate the question 


of patentability in an _ interference 


The determination of appeals from 
{the decision of the Commissioner of Patents, 
j;now vested in the General Term of the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia, in 
| pursuance of the provisions of section 780 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
relating to the District of Columbia, shall 
hereafter be and the same is hereby vested in 


Supreme Court is: 


| said section 482 the word “review” was |p. 3391, is very broad, and embraces every 


“The statute is explicit. It limits the| substituted for the word “revise,” so that 
} declaration of interferences to the ques-|the board is now clothed with authority 
tion of priority of invention. Section 4904 | «to review and determine upon the validity 
provides that in case of conflict of an ap-| of the adverse decision * * *,” whereas 


plication for a patent with a pendjng the examiners in chief, before the 


In the instant case the appeal to the! 


the Court of Appeals created by this act; and nt} 


jin addition, any party aggrieved by a decision | 
of the Commissioner of Patents in any in- 
terference case may a 
Court of Appeals. 
The foregoing section superseded the 
old provision of section 4911, R. S., which 
authorized appeals, except in interference 
cases, from the decision of the Commis- 
sioner of Patents to the Supreme Court 
|of the District of Columbia by a party 
“dissatisfied with” the Commissioner's de- 
cision. This was by the act of July 8, 
1870. It seems that until the act of 1893, 
| creating the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 


the prior inventor, unless 


as the case may be. 
of the _ sections 
gone into at 
of Appeals in 


net repeat the 


The 
and the 
length by 
its opinion. 
discussion, 


history | 
rules are 

the 
We 





application or with an unexpired pa’ Amendatory Act, had the duty “to revise 
(as in the case at bar), the Commissioner | 


and determine * * *.” (Italics ours.) 
shall give notice thereof, ‘and shall direct | 


We are unable to see wherein the sub- 


pressed in section 4911 R. S., supra. 
It is suggested further that section 4911 


application for patent, ‘except a party to 
an interference,’ who ‘is dissatisfied with 
the decision of the Commissioner.’ We 
' have held this to include any official ac- 
‘tion of the Commissioner which was de- 
|cisive of an applicant’s right to a patent, 
or which, in effect, operated as a re- 
jection of the claims of the application. 


ppeal therefrom to said | the primary examiner to proceed to deter- | stitution of “review” for “revise” in the|In the case of Re Mattullath, 38 App. D. 
mine the question of priority of invention.’| section defining the duties of the Board|C. 497, the court, speaking through its 

And it is provided that the Commissioner | of Appeals affects our jurisdiction, which | chief justice, said: ‘The right to appeal 
shall issue a patent to the party adjudged is the same in all respects as was that of | from a final decision of the Commissioner 
the adverse the Court of Appeals of the District of|of Patents is determinable by its sub- 

party appeals from the decision of the! Columbia, defined in section 9, supra, of | stance and effect, rather than its form.” 
primary examiner or Examiners in Chief,| the act creating that court, and now ex-| Moore v. Heany, 34 App. D. C. 31-39; Re 


| Selden, 36 App. D. C. 428-431. 
| The action of the Commissioner of 


Court|R. S. now provides that any party to an/ Patents, complained of in the foregoing 
need | interference who “is dissatisfied with the | Moore case, was, as has been stated, taken 


are appeals from decisions of the Board 
of Appeals of the Patent Office, making 
@ final award thereof. 

We further hold that determination of 

| the patentability or nonpatentability in an 
interference case is an interlocutory pro- 
| ceeding and we have no jurisdiction of 
an appeal from a decision upon it, no ad- 
judication of priority having been made 
| by the tribunal from which the appeal is 
taken. 
We have not found it necessary to a 
| decision of the issue here involved to re- 
| view the rules and practice of the Patent 
| Office, nor to discuss the respective func- 
tions of “examiners,” “law examiners,” 
“primary examiner” and “examiners of 
interferences.” 

The appeal is dismissed for lack of 
jurisdiction, there having been no award 





It answers | decision * * * may appeal * * *,” whereas| in an ex parte proceeding, and was ajof priority by the Board of Appeals, 
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Compensation Ae 


Slightly Changed 


Amendments Passed in Last} 
Session of Legislature 
Said to Be Chiefly Pro- 
cedural in Character 


By Frank J. Creede 


Manager, State Compensation Insurance 
Fund, State of California 


e bills|ment of the agent, the court ruled, 
An unusual number of insyranc only for the reason that evidence of an| 


were introduced at the last session of the| 
Legislature. 


t Agent's Word Held 
: f Not to Bind Insurer 
Of California Is pnd 


Federal Court Empowers Com- 
pany to Defend Claim 


Despite Agreement 

San Francisco, Cauir., June 9.—An oral 
agreement between an insured and an 
agent for a fire insurance company that 
the policy as issued would cover future; 
vacancies, the policy itself permitting va- 
cancies of only 10 days’ duration, is not! 
binding upon the insurer, the United 











Appreciated Assets Are Held 
Not Convertible Into Stock 


'Telephone Company in Wisconsin Is Refused Shown at In 


Authority to Issue Stock Dividend 





Mapison, Wis., June 9.| mission’s jurisdiction are representations 


The Railroad Commission of Wiscon- 
sin has just issued an order refusing to 
permit a telephone company to issue a 
stock dividend so that the outstanding 


States Circuit Court of Appeals for the} stock would “equal or more nearly equal” 





Ninth Circuit recently held in the case 


the value of the property as found by the 


of Northwestern National Insurance Co. v.|Commission, although the company al- 


McFarlane. 


leged that the value of its assets is more 


The company is not bound by the agree-|than four times its present capitalization. 


“not 


oral agreement contemporaneous with and 


A good many of them were|in contradiction of a written agreement is 


proposed amendments to the Workmen’s|not admissible to vary the terms of a 


Compensation Insurance and Safet 
There was considerable opposition é 
bills which proposed any substantial} 
change in the present compensation sys- | 
tem, whether towards liberalizing the act 
or restricting it. Practically all bills pro- 
posing substantial changes were tabled in 


to amend or vary the contract except by 


|}@ writing attached thereto or endorsed 
; thereon.” 


The fact that the company had pre- 


committee or voted down. | viously paid a small loss which occurred 


The following bills were passed by both 
houses and are now before the Governor | 
for signature, and if signed, will be effec- | 
tive Aug. 14, 1931. With one or two ex- 
ceptions the bills are procedural in char- 
acter, and do not substantially change the 
present Workmen's Compensation Act. 


State May Carry Insurance 

A. B. 545 added the words “the State 
and” to section 46 of the Compensation 
Act. This bill gives the State itself per- 
mission to carry insurance with the State 
Compensation Insurance Fund 
desires. Prior to the passage of this bill, 
all political subdivisions had this right, but 
the State itself had no authority to carry 
insurance. It was originally thought that 


the State inherently had this right, but the | 
Attorney General ruled otherwise, and this 


amendment to the act was necessary. This 
bill was signed by the Governor on April 
10, and is now chapter 139 of the Laws of 
1931. 


A. B. 675 is a new law. It provides that 
all licensed contractors must file with the 


Registrar of Contractors a notice indicat- | 


ing their compensation carrier, and re- 


quires the carrier to advise the registrar | 


if the policy is cancelled or lapses for 
any reason. This bill was supported by 
both labor and the Contractors’ Associa- 
tion. {All responsible contractors at the 
present time, in compliance with the law, 
carry compensation insurnace, and it is 
hoped that this bill will give better con- 
trol over the irresponsible contractor who 
has heretofore claimed to carry insurance 
until an accident occurred, at which time 
it was found that he did not carry insur- 
ance. A contractor who fails to comply 
with this law will be guilty of a misde- 
meanor. ~ 
State Fund Included 


A. B. 1049 amends section 1714% of the 
Civil Code. It gives specific permission 
to the State fund to carry public liability 
insurance on the automobiles operated by 
its employes. A general bill to this effect 
applying to all State institutions was 
passed by the Legislature of 1929, and 
this amendment was added to that bill 
merely for the purpose of eliminating a 
technical question which had arisen as 
to the right of the State fund to carry 
this insurance. This bill was signed by the 
Governor on April 6, and is now known as 
Chapter 122 of the Laws of 1931. 

A. B. 1449 modifies slightly the terms 
of the present members of the Industrial 
Accident Commission. Prior to the passage 
of this bill, the Commissioners’ terms ex- 
pired on Jan. 1, 1932, Jan. 1, 1933, and 
Jan. 1, 1934. Under the new system the 


if it so/ 


present Commissioners’ terms will expire | 


on Sept. 15, 1931, Jan. 15, 1933, and Jan. 
15, 1934. 

A. B. 
Compensation Act. 


1568 amends section 26 of the 
Section 26 is the sub- 


rogation section of the Compensation Act. | 


The amendments are procedural in char- 
acter and were made necessary by the 
Supreme Court’s decision in the Jacobson 
case (81 Cal. Dec. 747, decided April 30, 
1931), which left this section in an un- 
workable shape. 


Notice of Injury Changed ™ 


A. B. 1569 amends section 15 of the 
Compensation Act which refers to, the 
notice the employe must give in case of 
injury. The present act states that the 
employe’s failure to give notice shall not 
be a bar to recovery under the act if 
there is no intention on the part of the 
employe to mislead or prejudice the em- 
ployer. The words “intention to mislead 
or prejudice the employer” are eliminated. 

A. B. 1574 amends section 11 of the 
Compensation Act and provides that all 


after the expiration of the 10 days’ va- 
cancy period permitted under the terms 
of the policy does not bind the company 
to pay a larger loss after a longer period 
of vacaficy, it was held, and the company 
is not estopped from defending a claim 
made for the destruction of the building 
by fire on the ground that the policy did 
not cover the loss. 





Certain Life Policies 
Held Exempt From 
Federal Estate Tax 





Proceeds of Seven Issued 
Prior to Revenue Act of 
1918 Omitted From Gross 
Estate of the Insured 


Scranton, Pa., June 9.—The proceeds of 
seven life insurance policies issued prior 
to the effective date of the Revenue Act 


of 1918, wherein the right had not been! 


reserved by the insured to change the 
beneficiary, should not be included in the 
gross estate of the insured who died 


March 27, 1925, and are not taxable under | 


the provisions of sections 302(g) and (h) 
of the Revenue Act of 1924. 

This was the holding of the United 
States District Court for the Middle Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania in the recently de- 
cided case of Anthracite Trust Co. et al., 
executors, Vv. Phillips. 

The proceeds of eight other policies held 
by the deceased in which he had reserved 
the right to change fhe beneficiary were 
held to be part of the gross estate and 
taxable under the authority of the case 
of Heiner v. Grandin, 44 Fed. (2d) 141, 
in which it was ruled that insurance poi- 
icies in which the insured reserved the 
right to change, beneficiaries constituted 
part of the “gross estate” and were tax- 
able although issued before the effective 
date of the 1916 Act. 

District Judge Albert L. Watson, who 
wrote the opinion, declared that in his 


opinion Congress did not intend by sub-| 


division (h) of section 302 of the 1924 
Act to make retroactive the second clause 
of subdivision (g), dealing with the pro; 
ceeds of insurance policies payable to 
beneficiaries other than the insured’s e$- 
tate. - 

Under this holding, Judge Watson said, 
the case would be decided under the au- 
thority of Lewellyn v. Frick, 268 U. S. 
238, were it not for the rule of Heiner 
v. Grandin, supra. 


Compensation Referees 
Confer in New York City 


New York, N. Y., June 9. 
A conference of all the referees attached 


'to the Workmen’s Compensation Division 


actions for serious and willful misconduct | 


must be commenced within one year from 
the date of injury. The section was also 
amended by deleting the provision that 
the statute be tolled while the employe was 
totally disabled and bedridden. 

S. B. 552 permits the Industrial Accident 
Commission to charge a fee of 20 cents 
per folio for the copying of testimony. 


Filing Time Extended 


S. B. 555 amends section 37 of the Com- 
pensation Act, and extends the time in 
which an application may be filed for a 
period of two years after injury if the 
claim is compromised and not submitted 
to the Industrial Accident Commission for 
approval. 

S. B. 558 places the burden of proof 


| 


upon the employer to show that he is! 


carrying compensation insurance in any 
proceeding in which that fact is an issue. 
This bill will be of tremendous help to 
the Industrial Accident Commission and 
the district attorneys of the State in en- 
forcing that part of the law which re- 
quires that all employers carry eompensa- 
tion insurance. Some of the Superior 
judges had held that it was the duty of 
the Industrial Accident Commission to 


prove that the defendant did not carry! 


insurance, and sometimes this was an im- 
possible task, because the only way to 
negate that fact was to bring in every in- 
surance carrier in the State and have their 
representatives testify that the employer 
was not insured in their companies. 


Exclusion of Farmers 


S. B. 857 amends chapter 834 of the Laws 
of 1927 by providing that farmers with an 
annual pay roll of $500 or less are auto- 
matically excluded from the Compensa- 
tion Act, unless they elect to come under 
the act. At one time all farmers were 
excluded by the act unless they elected 
to come under it. In 1927 the Legislature 
at the request of the farm organizations 
of the State passed a law to bring the 
farmers under the act unless they elected 
to stay out. However, this provision was 
not satisfactory in all respects to the small 
farmers who only had occasional em- 
ployes, and there was great demand from 
the farming interests that the law be 
amended so that the rejection of the act 
would be automatic as far as the employer 
with an annual payroll of $500 or less was 
concerned. 

S. B. 902, by amending section 8 (a) of 
the Compensation Act, eliminates the 
doubt that has existed as to the status of 
newsboys and news vendors who buy their 
papers at wholesale and sell them at re- 
tail. It provides that if title to the news- 
papers passes to the person engaged in 
vending them, such person shall not be 
® considered an employe. 





Department. The Department's tabulation of receipts follow in full text: 

Selected offices ¢ May. 1930 Decrease Pct Industrial offices May, 1931 May, 1930 Decrease Pct. 
me a a ¢ $6,.479.082.09 $626.584.06 9.67 Springfield, Ohio . $224,324.00 $261,210.08 $36,886.08 14.12 
Chicago, Il. ... 72 5,239,°23.63 681,950.64 13.02 Oklahoma City, Okla 127,196.92 149,918.75 22,721.83 15.16 
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St. Louis, Mo. .....ce- 958,961.01 1,030,879.11 71,918.10 6.98 Harrisburg. Pa. . 127,282.58 118,826.81 *8,455.77 °7.12 
Kansas City, Mo 639,648.16 772,163.96 132,315.80 17.14 San Antonio, Tex. 106,295.19 123,297.58 17,002.39 13.79 
Detroit, Mich awe 778,064.34 1,004,155.15 226,090:81 22.52 Spokane, Wash. ...... 74,161.43 80,492.96 6,331.53 17.87 
Cleveland, Ohio ...... 714,594.51 810,291.00 95,606.49 11.80 Oakland. Calif. ...... 141,094.84 162,936.63 21.841.79 13.40 
Los Angeles, Calif. 815,358.02 995,045.98 89,687.96 | 9.91 Birmingham, Ala. 114,211.44 136,757.35 22,545.91 16.49 
San Francisco, Calif. . 687 .040.36 777,577.08 90,536.72 11.64 Topeka, Kans. 89,389.31 91,756.16 2,366.85 2.58 
SE ie AP 670,522.88 732,546.52 62,023.64 8.47 Peoria, Ill. ...... ° 81,422.71 89,014.19 7,591.48 8.53 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ....... 539,345.72 589,471.55 59,125.83 8.50 Norfolk, Va. ......ce0% 64,199.39 67,044.76 2,845.37 4.24 
Cincinnati, Ohio ..... 538,960.34 622.854.75 83.924.41 12.47 Tamps, Fig. .....ccees 49,184.23 53,514.18 4,329.95 8.09 
Minneapolis, Minn. 508 323.58 580,551.36 72,237.78 12.44 Fort Wayne, Ind. .... 76,451.23 78,288.12 1,836.89 2.35 
Baltimore, Md. ...... 437,726.04 523,192.45 49,466.41 9.45 Lincoin, Nebr. . 77,665.55 75,208.12 *2,457.43 *3.27 
Milwaukee, Wis 417,378.20 458,617.06 41.238.86 8.99 Duluth. Minn. ...... 55,567.26 62,969.30 7,402.04 11.75 
Washington, D C 453,032.49 497 .482.40 44.442.91 8.93 Little Rock, Ark. 56,983.08 74,125.55 17,142.47 23.13 
Buffalo, N. Y. .. 355.038.93 385,709.97 30,671.04 7.95 Sioux City, Iowa 61,752.74 69 644.29 7,891.55 11.33 
St. Paul, Minn. . 297,916.96 331,461.33 33.544.37 10.12 Bridgeport, Conn. .... 87,868.06 94,791.03 6,922.97 7.30 
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Omaha, Nebr. ........ 223,563.59 257 988.73 34,625.23 13.42 South Bend, Ind. .... 64,962.74 79,221.46 14,257.72 18.00 
Des Moines, Iowa .... 221.641.83 284,435.76 62,793.93 22.08 Charlotte, N. C. ..... 58 283.86 62,590.44 4,506.58 6.88 
Portiand. Oreg. 225,190.89 250,330.70 25,139.81 10.04 Savannah, Ga ate 34,885.69 38.441.88 3,556.19 9.25 
Louisville, Ky. ° 198,554.98 234,689.69 36,134.71 15.40 Cedar Rapids, Iowa .. 45,421.74 52,123.02 6,701.28 12.86 
Rochester, N. Y. .. 230,556.62 265,666.32 35.109.70 13.22 Charleston, W. Va 45,416.62 46,692.90 1,277.28 2.73 
Columbus, Ohio ..... 215,577.24 238,365.50 22,788:26 9.56 Chat-anooga, Tenn. .. 63,191.49 63,183.19 *8.30 *.01 
New Orleans. La, .... 206,366.25 219.776.86 13,410.61 6.10 Schenectady, N. Y. ... 43,449.77 48,378.21 4,928.44 10.19) 

| Toledo, Ohio . ...+.. 160,642.58 174,267.63 13,625.05 17.82 Lynn, Mass. .......00. 36,386.66 35,597.35 789.31 °2.22 
Richmond, Va. ...... 151,078.44 163,347.45 12.269.01 7.51 Shreveport, La. ...... 37,307.95 45,943.77 8,635.82 18.80 
Providence, R. I. 167,150.65 179,052.00 11,901.35 6.65 Columbia, S. C. 30,869.74 32,975.74 2,106.00 6.39 
Memphis, Tenn. 162,524.16 196,803.08 34,278.92 17.42 Pargo, N. Dak. ...... 32,870.12 35,184.25 231413 6.58 | 
Dayton, Ohic . 180,209.83 210,158.30 29,948.47 14.25 Sioux Falls, S. Dak. .. 30,372.73 32,339.87 1,967.14 6.08 
Hatrford, Conn. 187,043.87 198,235.21 11,191.34 5.65 Waterbury, Conn 38,048.31 41,577.85 3,529.54 8.49 
Nashville, Tenn. 128,944.08 146,504.08 17,560.00 11.99 Pueblo. Colo a 22,333.71 24,766.02 2,432.31 9.82 
Houston, Tex 179,182.21 191,732.28 15,550.07 7.99 Manchester, N. H. .... 25,691.90 27,453.57 1,761.67 6.41 
Syracuse, N. Y.. 129,369.95 142,601.81 13,231.86 9.28 Lexington, Ky. ....+. 29,282.90 32,646.94 3.264.04 10.30 
New Haven, Conn . 139,673.81 148,539.97 8.866.16 5.97 Phoenix, Ariz. ....+0++ 37,915.19 43,913.38 6198.19 14.11 
Grand Rapids, Mich. . 119.558.38 137,338.21 17,779.83 12.95 Butte. Mont. .....+.+. 19,691.23 23,673.79 * 3,982.56 16.82 
ARG. GRO cecscensiés 132,021.90 145,072.65 13,050.75 9.00 Jackson. Miss. ...++++ 33,413.7 33,831.76 418.06 1.24 
Fort Worth, Tex. .... 126,188.16 139,379.49 13,191.33 9.46 Boise, Idaho .....s«- 20,425.00 21,198.00 773.00 3.65 
Jersey City, N. J. .... 108,341.39 125,138.61 16.797.22 13.42 Burlington, Vt. .....- 20,252.32 18,642.50 *1,609.82 *8.63 
Springfield. Mass. .... 105,362.40 111,006.82 5,644.42 5.08 Cumberland, Md. 12,360.85 13,762.69 1,401.84 10.18 
Salt Lake City. Utah.. 94,608.42 108,429.00 13,820.58 12.75 Be, BOE. apennsccee 16,472.73 16,868.71 395.98 2.34 
Jacksonville, Fla. .. 67,683.37 80,344.99 12,661.62 15.76 Albuquerque, N. Mex. 17,662.90 17,043.05 *619.85 *3.63 
Worcester, Mass. 95,269.54 100,894.75 5,625.21 5.58 Cheyenne, Wyo. ..... 8,656.87 9,291.48 634.61 6.82 
ED ois whats conccan $27,843,801.88 $31,370,304.44  $3,526,502.56 11.24 Total $3,047,274.08 $3,335,061.79 $287,787.71 8.63 


of the State Department of Labor was 
held June 5 and 6 at the New York offices 
of the Labor Department. 

The conference was called, according to 
an announcement of the Labor Depart- 
ment, for the purpose of discussing various 


problems involved in new legislation, pro- | 


cedure and court decisions in workmen's 
compensation cases. The State Industrial 
Commissioner, Francis Perkins, presided. 


The Chairman of the Industrial Board, | 
Richard J. Cullen, presented a digest of | 


new legislation. Questions of the effect 
on workers of wage rates, the 2, 3, and 


| 


y Act,| contract, but also because it further ap-| 
‘to all| Pears from the contract itself that the 


t th | ; 
agent of the company was not authorized | cording to the order, 


“This is a small telephone company and 
the amount at issue is not great,” the 
Commission said. “But fundamentals of 
regulation and finance are involved, and 
justify extended discussion of the princi- 
ples which have led us to our conclusion.” 

The Mondovi Telephone Company, ac- 
is capitalized at 
$15,000 and sought authority to convert 


the appreciation in its assets into a sur- | 


plus to be distributed in the form of ad- 
ditional stock. 

The Commission denied this authority, 
but without prejudice to a new application 
for authority to issue stock in an amount 
of $7,500, representing earned surplus. 


| Assets as Shown 


On Company Books 


The company’s book accounts and re- | 


ports to the Commission showed net as- 
sets at Dec. 30, 1930, before deducting de- 
preciation reserve, as $50,238 and a de- 
preciation reserve of $27,825, making a net 
worth of $22,413, represented by capital 
stock of $15,000 and surplus of $7,413. No 
retirements were recorded since 1923, al- 
though it was alleged that the entire pole 
line had been rebuilt and other improve- 
ments made in the system. 


An inventory and appraisal submitted | 


| by the company claimed a reproduction 


cost undepreciated of $75,316 as of July) 


31, 1930, and $61,412 after deducting de- 
preciation. The Commission, applying 


present-day prices, found the reproduc- | 


tion cost new to be $84,278, and reproduc- 


| tion cost less depreciation to be $64,690. | 
“Commissions in recent years,” the or-| 


der states, “have become more or less 
hardened to records in which a wide 
discrepancy appears between book costs 
and engineering appraisals. But in the 
case before us the striking disparity of 
more than 50 per cent of the total claimed 
value is unsupported on the record by 
any convincing explanation, and necessi- 
tates a denial of this application.’ 


The Commission finds three possible ex- 
planations for the discrepancy: “(1) That 


large contributions have been made by) 


subscribers or stockholders in the way of 
donated labor or material—a common con- 
dition in rural telephone operation., (2) 
That book records have not been atccu- 
rately kept. (3) That the present-day 


value of the company's assets greatly ex-| 


ceeds their original or historical cost.” 


Decision of State 


Court Is Cited 


Citing a recent decision of the Wiscon- 
sin Supreme Court (Wisconsin Hydroelec- 
tric Co. v. Railroad Commission, decided 
May 12, 1931), the Commission says that 


as to property, revenues, and expenses, and 
upon the basis of these representations the 
Commission, in the first instance, de- 
termines whether rates are reasonable and 
financial practices consistent with the pub- 
lic interest. Suppose, for example, that 
expenditures for additions and improve- 
ments are charged to maintenance and 
are so recorded in the annual reports. 


“It seems clear to us that the company 
/may not subsequently claim a return upon 
an appraised value of that portion of its 
physical assets which have thus been paid 
for out of rates, as a direct result of an 
overstatement of operating expenses and 
an understatement of plant account. The 
same principle applies to the use of de- 
preciation reserves for the building up 
rather than the replacement of plant, 
| contrary to sound accounting principles. 


“We have recently refused to permit a 
public utility’s appraised value to be fully 
capitalized, where part of the property 
|} was donated by consumers; our con clu- 
sion the Supreme Court has sustained but 
a few days ago. (Wisconsin Hydro-Electric | 
Company v. Railroad Commission, supra.) | 
Where a public utility incorrectly charges 
plant expenditures to maintenance and 
uses its depreciation reserve to build up 
{its plant, rather than for retirements, we 
|have another instance of customer con- 
tributions to the capital account of the 
company, but instead of being voluntary, 
as in the Wisconsin Hydro Case, it is in- | 
voluntary. | 





us in refusing to permit capitalization of | 
}such contributions, surely equally strong | 
reasons require a similar result in the 
case of involuntary contributions. 


Changes in Price 


Level Discussed 


“We are not suggesting that the com- 
pany’s plant, in its entirety, 
property. We are not suggesting 
holds any part of it in ‘trust’ for 
subscribers.* * * 
underlying our conclusions as to the de- 
| preciation reserve was settled more than | 
|20 years ago by the Supreme Court 0 
}the United States. | 
|sion v. Cumberland Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., 1909, 212 U. S, 414.)” 

Discussing the third posible explanation 
—price level changes—the Commission 
states that “a valuation based upon re- 
placements costs as of today would be 
| lower, rather than higher, than one based 
upon prices prevailing during this period 
of reconstruction between 1926 and 1931.” 

“Even if this were not the case,’ the 
| ordex continues, “would the Commission be 
| justified in permitting the capitalization | 
of an appreciation in value due to a change 
| in price levels? We think not. * * * To 


lis one thing * * * but no such rule of 





apparent equity applies to regulation of | 


| the issuance of securities. Once we au- 
| thorize the issuance of securities our effec- 


“if subscribers have contributed labor or} tiye control over those securities ceases. 
property to this company’s plan—as we|« « « 


have found is a common practice in the} 


“Whatever the next decade may hold 


case of other companies—those donations | this Commission surely cannot justify an 
may not be capitalized.” (A summary Of) order permitting capitalization of appre- 
the Supreme Court decision was printed) piation in value due to f ice change. when 


in the issue of May 18.) 


| every 


“The record here does not support the! that appreciation is fast becoming depre- 


hypothesis that donations have been made | ciation. 


by the 
continues. 


stockholders,” 


It is found that “it is possible that the | 


excess of appraised value over book cost 
is due, in part at least, to inaccurate ac- 
counting methods.” 

“While the record is not entirely clear,” 
the order continues, 
that while no new money has been put 


into this property since its inception the | 


plant has been very largely expanded and 
improved, and, the company sites, in the 
past five years has been substantially re- 
constructed and rebuilt. Necessarily, these 
additions and improvements have been 
paid for out of earnings, out of rates paid 
by subscribers. 
source of such funds, so far as we can 
determine. 


Regulation Usefulness 
Of Annual Report 


“The Commission believes that the regu- 
latory usefulness of the annual report 
has not heretofore been adequately em- 
phasized. We are of the opinion, 


There is no other possible 


al- 
though unnecessary to a decision upon was stated in the petition that numerous | 


The protection of investors and 


the Commission | ratepayers would be ill-served by any such 


| policy. 

‘So much for the capitalization of ap- 

| preciation in assets. There remains for 

| consideration the item of approximately 
$7,500 of earned and free surplus. Upon 

| the assumption that this is a true surplus 


“the fact remains | it is clear that the company is entitled to 


distribute it in the form of dividends.” 





Insurer Sues Kentucky 
For Premium Tax Refund 


} 


FRANKFORT, Ky., June 9. 

The State Insurance Commissioner, 
Bush W. Allin, announced June 8 that 
|the Western & Southern Life Insurance 
| Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, has filed suit against 
him and the State Auditor, Clell Coleman, 
to recover $2,567 paid in taxes. 

The petition alleged that the amount 
sought to be recovered was improperly 
paid the State during the year 1927 un- 
der the insurance premium tax law. It 


4 day week, and reduced earnings due to the present record, that the reporting! demands were made upon Mr. Coleman 


the depression were discussed. 


Consideration was given to conduct of} the accuracy oi these reports and the ac- 
hearings and procedure in eompensation | curacy of their accounting procedure. 


cases and medical bills in third party 
cascs. 


Post Office Receipts at 50 Selected Cities 
And 50 Industrial C 


“The accounts &nd the annual reports 
‘of the public utilicies subject to the Com- | 





| public utilities may be estopped to deny and Mr. Allin for a refund but that each 


declined to return the money. The com- 
| pany asked for a mandatory injunction to 
require Mr. Coleman to draw his warrant 
for the amount sought to be recovered. 


Postal receipts at 50 selected cities fell off by 11.24 per cent during May, 1931, compared with May last year, while the re- 
ceipts at 50 industrial cities were 8.63 lower than for May, 1930, according to figures just made public by the Post Office 




















February, 1931, over February, 1930, 10.36 per cent decrease; March, 
1931, over March, 1930, 7.07; April, 1931, over April, 1930, 10.37. 











February, 1931, over February, 1930, 7.43 per cent decrease; March, 





*Increace. 


1931, over March, 1930, 7.81; April, 1931, over April, 1930, 7.26. 


day brings further evidence that | 


Growth of Utility 


Transcript of Testimony at 


| North American Edison Company. 


| Light Company was incorporated Juneg30, 
| 1896, under the laws of the State of Wis- 
}consin as successor to Milwaukee Street 
|Railway Compary organized 


|chased the properties of several street 
“If, in the language of the statute, the |,ailway companies and Edison Electric 
| ‘financial condition’ of a public utility | illuminating Company, Badger Illumina- 
whose plant account contains substantial | ting Company and Milwaukee Electric 
customers’ voluntary donations justifies | Light Company. 


|operations of the company has been ex- 


| has been the operating public utility prop- 
|erty of Milwaukee Light, Heat and Trac- 
is not its; tion Company 
that it} Company controls through stock owner- 
its | Ship Wisconsin General Railway and Bad- 
The basic proposition | 8 


f | City of Milwaukee and its suburbs and in 
(Railroad Commis-| the City of Racine. 


jally all of the street railway and motor 


;operations in and around Milwaukee in 


| i i which 
fix rates upon a base which is fluctuating | Milwaukee opereting companies 


|way Company, and Badger Illuminating 


In Milwaukee Is | 


quiry 


Investigation Relates to 
Subsidaries of the North 


American Co. 


Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony May 21 by A. E. Lundvall, ac- 
countant of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, appearing as a witness in the 
Commission’s investigation into finan- 
cial activities of power and gas utili- 
ties, follow: 

Proceedings of May 21. 

Q. Tell us something of the history of 
the Milwaukee Electric Railway and Light 
Company. A. The Milwaukee Electric 
Railway and Light Company is controlled 
by the North American Company, a sub-| 
sidiary holding company of the North 
American Company. It was directly con- 
trolled by the North American Company 
from the time of its organization in 1890) 
until 1912 when it was conveyed to the| 
Wisconsin Edison Company, Inc., a com- 
pany organized and controlled by the 
North American Company. When the 
Wisconsin Company liquidated in 1923, the 
Milwaukee company was conveyed to 


The Milwaukee Electric Railway and 


in 1890, 
which between that date and 1893 pur- 


Operations Expanded 
During subsequent years the field of | 


panded by the acquisition of the proper- 
ties and business or the merger of other 
public utilities, principal among which 


‘in February, 1919. The 


er Auto Service Company. 
The company does the entire commercial 
electric light and power business in the 


It also does the en- 
tire steam heating business and substanti- 


bus business in Milwaukee and most of 
interurbah railway and motor bus business 
throughout an extensive surrounding dis- 
trict. 

Q. Describe briefly the organization of 
the Milwaukee Electric Railway and Light 
Company. 

A. The North American Company began 


1890 when it organized The Milwaukee 
Street Railway Company for the purpose 
of consolidating the porperties of several 


The North American Company had ac- 
quired during the years 1890 and 1891. 


Three Companies Merged 


Three of these companies, Cream City 
Railroad Company, Milwaukee City Rail- 


|Company were consolidated in 1891 to 
form The Milwaukee Street Railway Com- 
pany, Edison Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany of Milwaukee being consolidated | 
therewith later in the year. In 1892 the 
new Milwaukee company acquired the 
property of Milwaukee Electric Light 
Company and in 1894 it acquired the| 





| property of West Side Railroad Company. 


In 1895 The Milwaukee Street Railway 
Company went into the hands of receivers 
and in 1896 The Milwaukee Electric Rail- 
way and Light Company was organized | 
and succeeded to ownership of all the| 
assets, property and franchises of The) 
Milwaukee Street Railway Company. | 

Q. Was there a reorganization of the; 
Milwaukee Street Railroad Company to) 





: owe | 
enters Declined in May 





form the Milwaukee Electric Railway and) 
Light Company? A. There was. 


Capitalization Compared 


Q. How did the capitalization before and 
after the reorganization compare? A. The 
plan of reorganization of the Milwaukee | 
Street Railway Company to form the Mil- 
waukee Electric Railway and Light Com- 
pany indicates that there was a reduction 
in the capitalization of $2,382,200, the 
capitalization of the old company being 
$16,382,300, and that of the new company 
$14,000,000. 

Q. This reorganization, I take it, oc- 
curred about 1896? A. Yes, sir. 

. What was the investment of the 
North American Company in the old com- 
pany, the predecessor company, the Mil- | 
waukee Street Railway Company, when | 
it was reorganized to form the present 
Milwaukee Electric Railway and Light 
Company? 

A. The total investment by The North 
American Company in The Milwaukee | 
| Street Railway Company in 1896, when! 
it was reorganized, amounted to $5,891,- 
547, represented by $6,106,000 principal 
amount of first consolidated mortgage) 
bonds, and 28,617 shares of common stock. 

Reorganization Plan 


| 
| 


| 


was somewhat in excess of the actual in- 
vestment of The North American Com- 
pany, was it not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Under the plan of reorganization 
The North American Company acquired 
what? A. Acquired the securities of the 
new Milwaukee Electric Railway and Light 
Company which it recorded on its books 
at $5,671,597, and these securities consisted 
of $1,900,000 principal amount of bonds, 
at 91%, which was $1,743,250; $1,871,000 
principal amount of bonds, at 93%, $1,- 
744,707, and some script at par, accounted 
for $3,488,396 of bonds, and then there 
was acquired 23,355.61 shares of preferred 
| stock which is recorded at $1,401,337 and 
| 31,274.57 shares of common stock at 25, 
$781,864, or a total ledger value of se- 
curities of $5,671,597. 

Q. The North American Company ac- 
quired the securities of the new Mil- 
waukee Company in consideration of the 
securities of the old company, did it not? 
A. It did. 


Recorded Investment 


Q. How did the value at which these 
securities were recorded, that is, the se- 


| bill (A. 508) making it a criminal offense | 
| for a person to sell transportation for un- | 


Q. The face value of all these securities | : 


| 
| 


CHECKS UNLICENSED 
MOTOR TRAFFIC 
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GOVERNOR JAMES ROLPH JR. 
of California 


SAcRAMENTO, CALIF., June 9. | 
Governor James Rolph Jr. has signed a 








licensed motor carriers. 

The bill makes it unlawful for anyone 
to engage in the business of “motor car- 
rier transportation agent” without first 
obtaining a license and paying a fee of 
$10 a year. It also places such agents 
under the jurisdiction of the State Rail-| 
road Commission. 

The new law was explained by its au- 
thor, Assemblyman William Hornblower, 
as being designed to stop so-called “wild- | 
catting” by irresponsible automobile run- 
ners, who, he said, victimize the public! 
by selling transportation in violation of | 
the law and without a certificate from the | 
Railroad Commission, and also without 
paying the State tax on gross receipts | 
required of legitimate operators. The law 
will put a stop to the indiscriminaté sale 
of transportation by automobile over the 
highways of the State, according to Mr. 
Hornblower. 


Date of Determining Loss 
Held to Apply in Ohio Case 


Co.umBus, OHIO, June 9. 

Where a policy of robbery insurance 
provides that the insured must furnish 
proof of loss within 60 days “after dis- 
covery of loss,” the insured is not re- 
quired to furnish such proof within 60 
days from the date of loss but from the 
date of discovering its extent, the Ohio 


Supreme Court has just. held in the case | 


of Wolinsky, etc., v. National Casualty Co. 


On April 3, 1929, the insured’s jewelry | 


store was robbed and a book containing 
an inventory of the insured merchandise 


Self Regulation 
Of Production by 
Industry Advised 


Senator Davis Asserts That 
High-pressure Output Is 
Contrary to Fundamental 
Principles of Economics 





GerTTyssBurG, Pa., June 9.—Unless indus- 
try itself takes sound steps to master the 
machine, the machine soon may master 


|industry, Senator Davis (Rep.), of Penn- 


sylvania, declared here yesterday in an ad- 
dress at the commencement exercises of 
Gettysburg College. 

“Hogwild rampages of overproduction 
may enthrone the machine as a Franken- 
stein which may turn about on those 
whom it is now serving and enslave in- 
dustry in economic chaos,” he declared. 

An authorized summary of Senator 
Davis’ address follows in full text: 

The eyes of industry have been bigger 
than its stomach, and it is evident that 


| it has been biting off of more then it can 
;chew in its orgy of unrestricted high- 


pressure production output, which far ex- 
ceeds sound consumption demands, and 
which is contrary to the fundamental 
principles of economic law and the dic- 
tates of common, down-right horse sense. 
The logical remedy that suggests itself, 
is for industry to self-regulate its pro- 
duction diet, so that the normal demands 
of the national consumption “appetite” 
may be soundly fulfilled. 


Views of Economists 


Overproduction alone, however, was not 
responsible for the economic depression 
from which the United States is emerg- 
ing. Noted economists have said that the 
causes of the present world-wide business 
depression were brought about by forces 
so varied and perplexing that they are 


| almost beyond beyond the comprehension 


of mankind. However, some of the ex- 
pert economists held the following fac- 
tors as being largely to blame, namely, the 
Treaty of Versailles, the collapse of Ger- 
many’s economic and financial structure, 
gross inflation in the capitalization of in- 
dustry, the boycott of Great Britain’s 
products by the people of India, the slump 
of the silver standard, and many hang- 
overs of the World War. Others blamed 
every notable and everything of impor- 
tance for the economic woes of the world, 
including the President of the United 
| States, who, as every. fair-minded Amer- 
| ican knows, is as guiltless as you. 

| Unless industry itself takes sound steps 
to master the machine, the machine soon 
|may master industry. Hog-wild ram- 
| pages of overproduction may enthrone the 
|machine as a “Frankenstein,” which may 
turn about on those whom it is now 
serving and enslave industry in economic 
chaos, resulting in financial ruin for the 
|}employers and stockholders, and unem- 
ployment and probable destitution for 
| those employed in industrial production. 
Slashing of Prices 


Menacing shadows of such industrial 
woe have already appeared on the eco- 





was taken by the robbers. The insured, 
who had been in ailing health, suffered 
shock and physical injury occasioned by 
the robbers. Proof of loss was received 
by the company June 4, 1929. 

The court held that under the circum- 
stances, especially because of the shock 
and injury suffered by the insured and 
the theft of his inventory book, he was 
unable to ascertain the extent of the loss 


}at the date of loss or soon thereafter. 


Statement of Condition 


Of New York Insurer 


New York, N, Y., June 9. 


An examination of the Condition and 
affairs of the Merchants Mutual Casualty 


Company shows the company to be in pos- | 
|session of total admitted assets of $2,-! fact. 


906,998 and total liabilities of $2,323,112, ac- 
cording to a report just filed with the 
State Superintendent of Insurance. It was 
shown that the company has a statutory 
surplus, including $28,080 special contin- 
gent surplus, of $200,000 and divisible sur- 
plus of $383,876, making the total surplus 
$583,876. The examination .was made as 
of Dec. 31, 1929. The ratio of admitted as- 
sets to liabilities was 125 per cent, the re- 
port shows. 





Liability For Injured Minor 
Doubled in Pennsylvania 


HARRISBURG; Pa., June 9. 


The State Department of Labor and 
Industry is planning rigid enforcement of 
an act of the Legislature which provides 


that double compensation shall be paid! 


to minors under 18 years of age injured 
while employed illegally, the Department 
has just announced. The act is effective 
July 1. 

The employer and the 


not insurance 


carrier will be held liable for the additional] | 


compensation under the 


measure, 


terms of the 


taking to relieve the employer from such 
liability shall be void. 





to the assured in cash. 


curities of the new company, on the books! 


| of the North American Company compare 
with its recorded investment in the se- 
curities of the predecessor company? A. 
| The value at which those securities were 
recorded on the books of The North 
American Company amounted to $219,950 
less than its recorded investment in the 
| securities of the predecessor company, but 
|this write\ down was more than offset 
through a subsequent sale of the new 
bonds and preferred stock. 

Q. Did The North American Company 


continue to hold the common stock of | 


the Milwaukee Electric Railway and Light 
Company? 

A. The North American Company con- 
tinued to hold the common stock of the 
Milwaukee Electric Railway and Light 
Company until 4907, when it owned 90,- 
000 shares. It then exchanged these 90,- 
000 shares of common stock of the Mil- 


{Coniinued on Page 9, Column 2.) 


2. POLICIES UNDER W. 


CHARGED AS HERETOFORE ON A SCRIP DIVI- 


DEND BASIS. Under thi 
profits of the Company 


| 
} 


Inquiries are invited from 


through their accredited insurance brokers. 





INSURA 














It is further provided that any | 
provision in an insurance policy under-| 







MARINE and 
INLAND TRANSPORTATION 
INSUBANCE 
ON A NEW CASH- 
This Company, the oldest mutual marine insurance 
Company in the United States, is now prepared to write 
marine and inland transportation insurance on the 

mutual plan under two classes, viz.: 


1. POLICIES UNDER WHICH THE PREMIUM IS 
CHARGED ON A CASH DIVIDEND BASIS. Under 
this class the rates will approximate current market 
qetiven and any share in the 

.0 &pany applicable to the policy will be credited 


will be credited to the assured in scrip. 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL PROFITS REVERT TO THE ASSURED 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL 


51 Wall Street (Atlantic Building) 
Chartered 1842 


nomic horizon. Several industries deeply 
|enmeshed in the mire of overproduction 
| have made futile efforts to ‘stabilize’ them- 
| selves by slashing selling prices to a mark 
| barely above, and often below the actual 
|cost of production. This unsound eco- 
|nomic policy is proving itself to be a 
| fallacy, failing to bring profit to the in- 
| dustries themselves, and resulting largely 
in intensifying business depression in their 
| regional communities through the further 
diminished consuming and purchasing 
| power of their employes, brought about 
by drastic wage cutting schedules, which 
go hand in hand with unsound price 
Slashing policies. 

Reckless price slashing and drastic wage 
;reduction policies are clear evidence of 
|‘economic insanity.” It does not require 
| the brain of a financial wizard to ascer- 
tain this viewpoint, which is founded on 
Down right, common horse sense 
| points out that no industry can long sur- 
vive if it sells its products below cost. 
And, national prosperity can never reach 
|its fullest capacity, if the consuming and 
|buying power of our working classes is 
curtailed to such an extent that the bare 
purchase of the meager necessities of life 
is only permissible. 

The main foundation stones of national 
prosperity are the pay envelope of the 
|workman and the purse of the farmer. 
When both are well filled, an era of brisk 
business and industrial activity is assured. 
There is no greater potent force to stimu- 
late sound prosperity than the purchasin 
power of the farmers of our Nation, ani 
| when sound readjustment of our eco- 
nomic structure is at hand, the welfare of 
our farmers must be seriously considered 
as one of the most vital issues of sound 
procedure. A chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link. National prosperity, so to 
speak, is an economic chain which girds 
our business and industrial fields. It must 
contain no weak links. 





Ohio Citizens Largely Native 


Of the total popuration of Ohio, 95.3 
per cent are white, and of the white pop- 
| ulation 85.6 per cent are native and 14.4 
| per cent foreign born.—Issued by the Bue 
|}reau of the Census. 
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applicable to the policy 
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Steel Crossties Express Companies Contest 
3 Increase in Parcel Post Sizes 


Proposed to Save 
Diminishing Wood! 


Representative Dyer Says| 
Substitution Would Aid| 
Also in Conservation of) 
Life and Rail Property 





Legislation to require railroads to replace 
wooden ties with some substitute such as 
concrete or steel is to be proposed in a 
bill which Representative Dyer (Rep.), of 
St. Louis, Mo., announced June 9 he will 
introduce at this Congress. A statement 
on the subject issued by Mr. Dyer follows 
in full text: 


The rapid depletion in recent years of | 
our forests and the repeated raids upon! 
our timberland has left the country with | 
a virtual shortage of lumber for building | 
purposes. Perhaps nowhere is this so} 
noticeable as in the extensive use of the, 
timber for railroad ties. | 

In this country alone there are approxi- | 
mately 340,000 miles of steam railways, | 
each mile thereof requiring about 3,000 
cross ties, and this does not include the 
great number used by electric railways 
throughout the country. 


Wood Supply Diminishing 

All of these ties are procured from our 
present rapidly diminishing supply of 
growing trees and the total now in use 
exceeds 1,000,000,000. 

The average life of a wood tie is esti- 
to be about 10 years. The steam rail- 
roads alone are using over 90,000,000 ties 
yearly, some of which vary in size, but 
it is estimated that the average contains 
about 35 board feet of lumber in effect 
consuming billions of feet of our best tim- 
ber from fine trees each year laid down on 
railroad beds to rot and decay. 

With the increasing demand for better 
ties and more of them the supply must 
necessarily decrease and our woodlands 
disappear and soon to become a thing of 
the past, otherwise the supply will be so 
depleted from this slaughter that within | 
a short time the price of wood and ties 
will be equal to if not in excess the pres- | 
ent price of steel ties or other suitable | 
substitutes therefor. 

It will be noted that little, if any, change | 
has been made in specifications of wooden | 
ties since its early adoption. In — 
every department of railroading new and | 
substantial improvements have been made, | 





| sult would be a materiel diversion of 





Declare Program Would Jeopardize Industry 


By Depleting 


Its Revenues 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


business, which is the business of the 
express companies. 

Summarized, the objections of the ex-| 
press companies—the Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., and the Southeastern Ex- 
press Company—he said, are as follows: 

“(1) That the present size and weight | 
limits are, in our opinion, higher than a 
reasonable parcel post service by the Gov- 
ernment requires; that they are in a large 
measure responsible for the increasing 
deficits of the postal service and obviously 
should not be increased. | 

“(2) That a large part of the parcel | 
post traffic, now admittedly being handled 
at a loss to the Government, was diverted 
from the express services as a result of 
the weight and size limits now and here- 
tofore maintained by the Post Office De-' 
partment, especially in parcel post zones | 


|first pound and 2 cents for each addi- 


| cents each additional pound. 


cept that where the distance by the short- 
est mail route from the office of origin 
to office of delivery is 300 miles or more 
{rates of postage shall be 9 cents for the 


tional pound. 

Within third zone, 9 cents first pound 
and 2 cents each additional pound. 

Fourth zone 10 cents first pound and 
3.5 cents each additional pound. 

Fifth zone, 11 cents first pound and 5.3 


Sixth zone, 12/ cents first pound and 7 
cents each additional pound. 

Seventh zone, 14 cents first pound and 9 
cents each aditional pound. 

Eighth zone, 15 cents first pound and 11 
cents each additional pound. 

His proposals, however, provided that 





1, 2 and 3. 
“(3) That the present proposals of the | 
Postmaster General are admittedly in- 
{tended to, and would, divert still more 
long-haul, heavy-weight and bulky traffic 
from the express companies, rather than 
| adequately to 


crease the admittedly low | 


fourth class rates on matter mailed on 
rural routes should be 2 cents a parcel 
less for local delivery and 3 cents a parcel 
less for other than local delivery than the 
| foregoing rates and that in no case should 
| the postage rate on any fourth-class par- 
cel exceed 1 cent for each ounce or frac- 


| tion 
}and unremunerative parcel post rates to| 


make up the computed deficit of approxi- 
mately $26,000,000 in parcel post zones 1, | 
2 and 3. ' 

“(4) That the effect of the adoption of | 
the proposed increased size and weight | 
limits for parcel post packages would be! 
to further jeopardize the express service 
by diverting more and larger packages 
from express to parcel post and that such 
further depletion of the. express traffic in 
an effort to make up losses incurred in 
the handling of other parcel post traf- 
fic already diverted is neither contem- | 
plated by the Postal Act nor in the pub- 
lic interest.” 


Proposals Described 


As Unfair and Improper 


“The express companies,” Mr. Fry told 
the examiner, “contend that it would be 
grossly unfair and improper for the In-| 
terstate Commerce Commission to con- 
}sent to the proposals of the Postmaster 
General when an absolutely certain re- 


traffic from express to parcel post and} 
quite probably further increase 
Post Office deficit. 


in the 


the box car has given away to the steel | “The express companies do not doubt 
car both of freight and passenger service. | that the actual costs incurred in handling 
The 90-pound rail has been substituted by | parcel post are many millions in excess 
the 130-pound rail and it has now given /of the revenues received at the present 
Way to a heavier rail. The automatic/rates and under present weight and size 
signal has become indispensable as well as| limits. They feel that the comptition of 
‘the automatic coupler and air brakes, all|th Government in the package transporta- 
of which have made the business of rail- | tion business is unfair and that it should 
roading more efficient from a standpoint | not be further extended by the granting of 
Of service and safer for the traveling pub-| the application of the Postmaster General 
lic. for consent to further increase the exist- 
’ The advent and usage of the larger steel| ing excessive size and weight limits. 

cars and huge engines of today will not “According to the Post Office Depart- 


only call for substantial rails with stronger 
and substantial cross ties yet not the) 
slightest change in or departure from the | 
old wooden ties has been made. 


Quite often have serious and fatal ac- | 
cidents occurred as the result of spreading | 
of the rails due to cracks in wooden ties | 
permitting the spikes to become loose and 
their grip upon the rails released. 


Effect on Employment 
As a conservation measure it appears to 
me that if a suitable substitute could be 
found for the old style wooden tie perhaps 
by the use of concrete or steel tie I am 
reasonably certain that it would result in | 
a great saving of our timberland as well | 


| 
} 





ment calculations, the expense of han- 
dling parcels post is 1.92408 cents per | 
package in excess of the revenue and a 
surcharge of 2 cents per package, if ap- 
plied, should wipe out this deficit and not 
work an undue hardship on any shipper. 
Such a plan would seem to place the 
burden of the deficit where it belongs, on 
those who use the parcel post service and 
not on the taxpayers of the country.” 


Proposals Submitted 


By Postmaster General 


The Postmaster General’s proposals, by | 
applications (I. C. C. No. 24092) filed Nov. ! 
30, last, with the Commission under au-/| 

' 





as increasing the safety of passengers and | thority of an act of May 29, 1928, 45 Stat. 
lessening the destruction of railroad prop- 941, for the Commission's consent, are as; 


Called Further Invasion 
Of the Express Field 


Mr. Fry said the increases would be a 
further invasion of the express field by 
the Government and that they were being 
sought by mail order houses rather than 
by the general shipping public. 


Attorney Luther M. Walters, represent- 
ing the National Industrial Traffic League, 
the Sears-Roebuck Co., the Montgomery- 
Ward Co. (the last two large mail order 
houses), the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and others, explained orally that 
they have no objetcions to the increases 
in size and weight limits in parcel post 
but will oppose the increased rate pro- 
posal, and will offer evidence on that after 
the middle of September. 


Answering questions Mr. Frye testified 
that while the parcel post service may 
have cheaper rates the express companies, 
generally have more efficient service. He 
said while the parcel post carries more 
business the express companies revenues 
probably double those of parcels post. 
Asked by Mr. Walter whether the rail- 
roads would get more money on the larger 
packages in parcel post than if carried 
by express, the witness said he had not 
made any study of that. 


Four Railways Petition 
For Operation Changes 
Tl. Maine Central Railroad, in an ap- 


plication just filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, asked permission 


ito acquire and operate the Upper Coos 


Railroad of New Hampshire and Ver-) 
mont and the Coos Valley Railroad Com- | 


pany, in Essex County, Vt., a total of 55) 
miles. 


The West Jersey & Seashore Railroad , 
Co., and the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 
lessee, asked authority to abandon 12 miles 
of the Medford Branch between Haddon- 
field and Medford. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio asked for a 
certificate to authorize its acquisition of 
a 15-mile railroad owned and operated by 
the Blue Jay Lumber Company in Raleigh 
and Mercer Counties, W. Va. 


New York Customs Court 


erty. 

If, for example a suitable steel or con- 
crete tie could be found to replace the 
wood tie now in use it would obviously 
result in the restoration of employment 
in the ore mine, steel mills, concrete indus- 
try and give employment to many idle 
men. There is no doubt that such a meas- 
ure would conserve our forests and as in | 
past, with the adoption of new railroad | 
appliances by railroads, the roads them- | 
selves would profit in safety and economy | 
of operation, as the life of steel or con- | 
crete would be tremendously greater than | 
that of the present wood tie. | 


Europe has been using, as a substitute | 
for wood ties, ties of steel and some con- 
crete for years and finds steel ties better 
for safety, speed and economy. It, there- 
fore, appears to me that more stringent 
measures will have to be adopted or steps 
taken to conserve our present supply of 
timber and I shall no doubt call to the 
attention and recommend to the next} 
Congress the passage of such legislation as | 
will prevent the wholesale depletion of 
our forest and conserve our woodland for | 
the future use and enjoyment of the 
people of this country. 


Decisions Are Announced 
In Railway Rate Cases 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
on June 9 made public decisions in rate | 
cases which are summarized as follows: | 


No. 23900.—D. E. Ryan Company v. Chicago, | 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway: | 
Charges collected on one carload of potatoes 
from Kalispell, Mont., to Minneapolis, Minn., | 
reconsigned to Eagle Grove, Iowa, found un- 
reasonable. Reparation awarded. 

No. 23213.—Ralston Purina Company v. At- 
lanta, Birmingham & Coast Railroad: Rates 
charged on oyster shells, less than carloads, 
from Nashville, Tenn., to numerous inter- 
state destinations in southern territory, found 
inapplicable to shipments to certain destina- 
tions and unreasonable on shipments to the | 
remaining destinations. Ré@paration awarded | 
and waiver of outstanding undercharges au- 
thorized. 

I. & S. Docket No. 3590.—Proposed increase 
in less-than-carload ratings in official, south- 


ern, and western classifications on bottle-type | 
compressed paper bobbins found justified. Or- | 


der of suspension vacated. 


Finance Docket 


F. D. No. 8832.—Pittsburgh & Susquehanna 
Railroad: Authority granted to issue not ex- 
ceeding $20,000 of receiver's certificates to be 
sold at not less than par and the proceeds 
used to pay operating and other expenses. 


Rate Complaints 


Complaints against railway rates filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion have just been announced by the 
Commission as follows: 


No. 24441. Sub. No. 1—South Dakota Inde- 
eepcont Oil Jobbers Association, Madison, S. 

k. Vv. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway. Alleges that rates on petroleum 
roducts, carloads, from all points of origin 
m the States of Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Texas and the Mid-Continent field to points 
in South Dakota, are excessive, 
unreasonable. 

No. 24491.—Cotton 
Augusta. Ga., v. 
Against maintenance of so-called “truck com- 
petitive rates from points in Georgia to 
Augusta, lower than the outbound rates from 
Augusta to Carolina mill points. 

No. 24492-—-Pittsburgh Banana 
Pittsburgh, Pa. v 
Railroad. 


Exchange of 


Company, 
The Baltimore & Ohio 
Against charges on basis of mini- 
mum carload rate of 20,000 pounds on car- 
load shipments of bananas consisting of more 
_ than one car. Ask for cease and desist order, 
the establishment of new rules, and repara- 


nm. 

No. 24493.—The Hardwood Export Company, 
New Orleans, La.. et al. vy. Arkansas & Loui- 
siana Missouri Railway. Against rates on 
logs, carloads, from points in Arkansas, Loui- 
siana and Mississippi to New Orleans, Gulf- 
Port and Mobile for export. 





unjust and| 


Augusta, | 
Atlantic Coast Line Railway. | 


follows: 

(1) Increase limit of size of articles and 
parcels to 100 inches in length and girth 
|combined for all zones; (2) to establish 
|rates of postage on parcels exceeding 84 
|inches, but not exceeding 100 inches, in 
combined length and girth, at 10 cents in 
addition to the regular parcel post rate on 
| all such parcels weighing not over 2 
pounds; 15 cents in addition to the regu- 
lar rate on all over 2 pounds and up to 10 
pounds; and 20 cents in addition to the 
regular parce] post rate on all parcels 
weighing over 10 pounds. 

(3) To establish maximum weight limit 
for single parcels at 70 pounds and to es- 
tablish rates of postage on fourth class 
|mail matter, except as otherwise provided 
|for library books, as follows: 

Local delivery, 7 cents for the first pound 
and 1 cent for each additional two pounds. ' 

For delivery within first and second 
zones, 8 cents for the first pound and 1.1 
cents for each additional one pound; ex- 





Radio Tlie and A pplications | 


Announced by 





Decisions of the Federal Radio Comniis- | 
sion on pending applications were an- 


+ 


| New York, June 9.—The United States 
Customs Court here will not hold hear- 


it was announced here today. 
years, the Summer vacation period ex- 
tended over July and August only but it 
was found that attorneys were not ready 
with their cases in September. In view 
of this situation, it was decided to add 
another month to the vacation period. 





Conference to Discuss 
Rates in Steamship Trade 


Efforts to solve the problem of rate- 
;cutting in intercoastal steamship trade 


To Adjourn Until October 


ings during July, August or September, | 
In other | 


Radio Aids Listed 


For Five Air Lines 


Bulletins of Commerce Depart- 
ment Now Available at 
Aeronautics Branch 


Five airway bulletins of a new series 
which show the radio aids to air naviga- 
tion along the Federal Airways System 
have been prepared by the Aeronautics 
Branch of the Department of Commerce 
and are now available for distribution. 

The airways on which the radio facili- 
ties are shown by the bulletins to date 
are: San Francisco-Salt Lake City; Salt 
Lake City-Omaha; Omaha-Chicago; At- 
lanta-New York and New York-Boston. 

An airway bulletin introducing this new | 
series is also available which explains in 
detail the various types of radio aids now 
in operation as standard installations 
along the Federal airways. 

It is planned to publish bulletins of this 
type for all the airways on which radio 
facilities have been permanently installed. 
The new bulletins, like the airway bulle- 
tins describing airports and landing fields, 
airways, meteorological conditions and spe- 
cial warnings, may be obtained without 
charge, upon request to the Aeronautics) 





Branch of the Department of Commerce, | 
Washington, D. C.—Issued by the Depart- | 
ment of Commerce. | 


Efforts Made Abroad 
To Increase Speed 


Of Air Mail Service 


British Government Report- 
ed to Be Following Lead 
Of the United States in 
Seeking Faster Planes 





The British government is following the 
lead of the United States in attempting 
to increase the speed of air mail service, 
it was stated orally June 9 at the Post 
Office Department. Trade dispatches re- 
porting that the British Air Ministry is 
seeking new aircraft with a cruising speed 
of 150 miles an hour have been received 
by the Department of Commerce recently, 
according to information made available 
at the Aeronautics Trade Division. 


Faster planes are being required in both 
England and the United States, it was 
pointed out at the Post Office Department, 
in a campaign to reduce the length of 
time necessary to transport air mail be- 
tween various points. Increases in speed 
of air mail planes have not kept pace 
with other developments in aeronautic de- 
sign and construction, it was said. 

Warning that planes with a cruising 
speed of less than 140 miles an hour would 
not be approved was issued by the Post 
| Office Department several months ago and 
since that time, it was explained at, the 
Air Mail Service, a number of new high- 
speed Northrop mail ships have been put 
in service. The average cruising speed of | 
airmail planes up to a short time ago was 
103 miles an hour in the United States, it 
was pointed out, but recently this figure | 
has been increased. i 

Specifications Given. 

Additional information made available 
at the Department of Commerce follows: 

Specifications for the new Britisn air 
maii planes call for a range of 1,000 miles 
in still air, and a carrying capacity of 
1,000 pounds of mail in addition to all 
other useful loads. Additional require- 
ments are that the planes must be essen- 
tially stable, have a landing speed not 
exceeding 60 miles an hour, and be pro- 
vided with space for mail pick-up equip- 
ment. 

Manufacturers of the DeHaviland air- 
plane also are making an effort to convert 
their “Puss Moth” passenger type to 
| freight use by eliminating two passenger 
seats, and the dual control equipment and 
othér steps. These planes are expected 
to be capable of cruising at 110 miles 
an hour. 





Four Freight Rate Changes’ 
Suspended Seven Months 


Freight tariff schedules proposing to re- 
vise or cancel rates on various commodi- 
ties in Southern territory were suspended 
jfrom June 9, 1931, to Jan. 9, 1932, under 
cocket orders made public by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission June 8. The 


New Type Device 
Is Advocated for 


Television Tests 


| 
| 


|Apparatus Recommended to | 


. . | 
Commission Employs 


Electrical Rather Than’ 


Mechanical Scanning | 


Experiments for a new type of televi-| 
sion broadcasting system, which employs| 
an electrical rather than a mechanical 
system of scanning, was recommended to 
the Federal Radio Commission on June 9) 
by Examiner Ralph L. Walker. In a formal 
report, Mr. Walker recommended that the 
application of Don Lee, Inc., of Los An- 
geles, for authority to construct an ex- 
perimental visual station using this equip-| 
ment be granted. 


Holding that development of the type| 
of television apparatus involved would be 
valuable in the advancement of television, | 
Mr. Walker said the applicant, who op- 
erates two broadcasting stations and one 
experimental short wave station on the 
| Pacific Coast, has a technical staff quali- 
| fied to carry on experiments in television 
with a view to developing the art. Don) 
| Lee, <nc., now operates station KHUJ, and | 
| experimental station W6XK at Los An-'| 
| geles, and broadcasting station KFRC, at 
| San Francisco. | 
| Unlimited Time Asked 
| The application is for an assignment of 
500 watts power unlimited time on the 
| television channels of 2,100 to 2,200 and 
| 2,850 to 2,950 kilocycle bands. Mr. Walker 
| recommends that the application be 
| granted for the former frequency “subject | 
| to such regulations as now exist or may 
| hereafter be promulgated concerning ex- 
| perimental television stations.” | 
| That portion of Mr. Walker’s report re- | 
jlating to the new type of television sys- 
tem follows in full text: The system of 
| television broadcasting which the appli- | 
| cant proposes to use differs from the usual | 
television system in that it does not em-| 
ploy scanning disks or other rotating de- 
vices, being an electrical system of scan- 
ning rather than a mechanical system. | 

In the proposed apparatus, motion pic-| 
ture film is moved uniformly through a! 
modified projector to provide the image | 
for transmission. Simultaneously with | 
this motion, and in a direction transverse | 
to it, a beam of light is vibrated across) 
the film, according to a peaked waveshape | 
of energy, by an oxcillograph type of| 
element. The light transmitted through | 
the film impinges upon a photoelectric 
cell, producing current variations in it, | 
which are amplified and modulated on to! 


a radio frequency carrier in the usaul 
manner. 


More Useful Detail Claimed 

A peaked-wave scanning generator, a, 
vacuum tube device, is used to excite the) 
oscillograph element at a frequency of | 
1,200 cycles per second, giving an image | 
of 80 lines, which is repeated 15 times per | 
second. | 
The applicant believes that the peak | 
scanning wave gives more useful detail | 





jin the received image than is usually se-| 






INTERNAL REVENUE Shipping Facts 
COLLECTOR | 


‘Are Reviewed in 


| Federal Volume 





| Information on Rates and 
| Ports as Well as Other 
| 


Topics Is Provided by 
Annual Summary 


| Publication of the annual volume on 
| port and terminal charges at United States 
| ports was announced June 9 by the United 
| States Shipping Board and the War De- 
partment. 

| ° The volume, according to the announce- 
ment, contains information regarding 
charges assessed by the*Government as 
well as the more important governmental 
regulations affecting the movement of ves- 
sels, in addition to detailed information 
| regarding charges and services at the in- 
| dividual ports. The announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 

The Bureau of Operations of the United 
States Shipping Board and the Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors of 
the War Department have just announced 





VICTOR QUINN HAMBRIGHT 


the publication of their annual volume 


|on “Port and Terminal Charges at United 


| States Ports.” 


The appointment of Victor Quinn Ham-| 
bright to be Collector of Internal Rev-' 
enue for the district of South Carolina 
was recently announced by the President. 


|Mr. Hambright, whose home is at Clover, | 


S. C., is a banker and has never before 
held Federal office. | 


A native of Cleveland County, N. C., 
Mr. Hambright is 45 years of age. He was| 
educated in the public schools of South’ 
Carolina, and is a graduate of Bristol) 
Business College, Bristol, Tenn. | 

His business experience is varied, but | 
he has been a banker for the past 23 
years. He became secretary-treasurer of | 
the Hill Banking and Mercantile Company | 
of Sharon, S. C., in 1908, subsequently | 
holding positions in a several other banks. | 


In 1919, on the reorganization of the First | 


| National Bank of Clover, he became its| 


cashier, a post he has since held. 


He has also been affiliated in official | 
capacity with other financial and indus-| 


Other Topics Covered 

Among other subjects covered in the 
volume just issued are pilotage, towage, 
dockage, harbor dues, port warden’s fees, 
fuel, stevedore and labor charges, wharf- 
age, handling, storage, and other services 
and charges at individual ports, with sum- 
marized information respecting physical 
features and commerce. 

A similar volume, brought out by the 
Shipping Board and War Department in 


| 1928, was so well received by shipowners 


and operators, importers, exporters, ware- 
housemen and others interested in the 
movement of goods by water, that the 
supply soon became exhausted. The pres- 
ent volume embodies all the important 
changes made in port services and 
charges, and in similar items of informa- 
—_ since the publication of the 1928 
work. 


New Ports Included 


“Po 7s 1 ie: 
trial organizations. A Republican, he has | g 3 Sek See, Se SS iret 


held only minor elective political offices. 


cured when a fixed frequency spectrum, 
such as the 100-kilocycle channel, is used. 

The receiver employs a cathode-ray os- 
cillograph tube for forming the image, 


instead of the customary scanning disk 
or drum. A peaked-wave generator identi- | 
cal to and operating in synchronism with | 
that used at the transmitter, or peaked | 
voltage waves sent over a line from the! 
transmitter, are used at the receiver. | 

A saw-tooth waveform low frequency 
vacuum-tube generator is used to provide} 
the image repetition frequency of 15 cycles 
per second. A contact closing commutator , 
located on the projector originates current | 


| 


nnually as No. 1 of the Miscellaneous 
| Series, devoted to shipping subjects, and 
jis designed for use in conjunction with 
| the “Port Series” reports, these latter cov- 
‘ering some 70 of the more important 
| ports of the United States and its posses- 
sions. However, the volume just issued 
contains data on several of our ports not 
heretofore included in either the “Port 
Series” or in the volume published in 
1928. 

The present volume is divided into two 
parts. Part 1 contains information re- 
garding charges assessed by the United 
States Government, as well as the more 
important governmental regulations af- 


,fecting the movement of vessels, freight 


and passengers, these regulations gen- 
erally being’ the same for all ports. Part 


pulses to be introduced into the image | 2 contains information in detail regarding 
frequency channel, or transmitted to the! charges and services at the individual 


receiver by wire, for the purpose of main- | ports, following a standard arrangemnt 
taining this generator in step. of subjects. 





e No. 4 ina series of advertisements entitled ‘What Are the Facts?” e 


Next to Water Service 
in Value for Dollars Spent 
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D’ users Of electricity 


and gas service feel 
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~ 
3 significant in that the rank- 
ELECTRICITY ing was made by the users 


will be made June 15 when intercoastal | Commission's action is summarized as fol- 


they are getting their [femisimsie vias . themselves after they had 


operators meet with the Shipping Board | 
for a conference to discuss business con- 
ditions facing water carriers, the Shipping 
Board announced orally June 8. 








Federal Commission 


automatic frequency control. Modification of | 


|license to change frequency from 900 kc. to 


| ke., and to increase wer from 2 Ww. 
nounced June 9 as follows: |r w. ~~ ” | 


Applications granted: 

KBPS, Benson Polytechnic School, 
land, Oreg., granted 
operation from June 1 

WISsJ, 
ing Co., Madison, Wis., granted permission to 
operate for period of one week to time to 


Port- 
perieies to suspend 
to Sept.4, 1931. 


Broadcasting Co. 

WDEQ, Radiomarine 
“Nellwood II,” granted authority to operate 
for a period of not to exceed 60 days, in con- 
formity with the Maritime Plan. 


Corp. of 


Aeronautical Radio, Inc., San Diego, Calif.,gconstruction permit. 
| granted construction permit to change loca- 


tion to Lindberg Field, San Diego, and install 
new transmitter. Bakersfield, Calif.. granted 
|; construction permit to change location to 


| Kern County Airport, Bakersfield, and install | 


; new transmitter. 
construction permit to move transmitter to 

New Municipal Ajgport, Sacramento. 

| KDI, Radiomarine Corp. of America, Nusha- 

gak River, Alaska, granted modification of 

| license to July 15, to cover change in name 


America, | 


KMO, Inc., 767 Broadway, Tacoma, Wash.. | 
| modification of license to change frequency | 
| from 860 ke. to 1,330 ke. and to change hours | 
of operation from limited to 3/5 time. 


Wisconsin State Journal’ Broadcast-?~ Applications (other than broadcasting): | 


WOA, Pan American Airways, Inc., North 
Beach, New York, license for point-to-point | 


;complete transfer of business to the Badger4aeronautical service on 2,662, 4,164, 6,320 kc., | 


100 and 350 w. } 

Wayne County Airport, Wayne, Mich., new | 
|construction permit for 278 ke., 10 w. Aero- | 
|mautical service. | 

DeForest Radio Company, portable, new) 
Visual broadcasting. | 

WQDQ, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., New Or- 
leans, La., construction permit for new equip- 
ment. Aeronautical and point-to-point aero- 
nautical service. 


KGIN, New England Fish Co., Chatham 


Sacramento, Calif., granted | Cannery, Alaska, assignment of coastal and | 


| point-to-point license to R. R. Farish. 
KGIN, R. R. Farish, Chatham Cannery, 

Alaska, renewal of coastal and a 

| license for 246, 220, 500, 460, 2,320 kce., 250 w. 


lows: 


No. 3611.—The suspended schedules propose 
to cancel existing commodity rates on salt 
cake (crude sulphate of soda), in carloads, 
from, to and between southern points, and 
apply rates based 20 per cent of first class in 
Heu thereof, resulting im increases and re- 
ductions in rates. 

No. 3612.—The suspended schedules propose 
to cancel existing commodity rates on but- 
ter, eggs, and live poultry, in carloads, from, 
to and between points in southern territory } 
and apply in lieu thereof class rates, result- 


| ing in increases and reductions in rates. 


No, 3614.—The suspended schedules propose 
to revise the rates on sash, door, blinds, 
frames and other wooden building material, 
in carloads, from, to and between points in 
southern territory, which would result in 
numerous increases and reductions in rates. 

No. 3615.—The suspended schedules propose 
to cancel commodity rates on plaster, plas- 
terboard, gypsum, stucco and related articles, 
in carloads, to, from and between points in 
southern territory and apply in lieu thereof 
class rates, resulting in both increases and 
reductions in the present rates. 





Pullman Company Shows 
Loss in Net Earnings 


Current earnings of the Pullman Com- 
pany in April, 1931, and in the first four 
months of the year, as compared with the 
| corresponding periods of last year, have 
just been made public by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, as reported to 
| the Commission. The statement follows 
| in full text: 
| APRIL 


| WAX. Tropical Radio Telegraph Co., Hia- | Total oper. revenue .,... $5,237,556 $6,247,121 
| plates on transmitter and increase in power) leah, Fla., license covering construction per- | Net oper. revenue ...... 156,145 300,549 
|40_ 200 w. | mit for 5,525, 11,050, 16,580, 22,100, 6,665, 8,490, | Net oper. income ....... 7,559 165,300 
| hGSC, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Oklahoma | 13,180, 22,280 kc. 350 w. Coastal service. | FOUR MONTHS 
| City, Okla., granted construction permit for | License covering construction permit for 6,770, | Total oper. revenue + 22,057,511 26,037,217 
/ new transmitter. | 10,450, 12,940 ke., 350 w., public point-to-point | Net oper. revenue ...... 1,181,607 2,304,952 
City of Syracuse, N. Y., granted construc- | service. Net oper. income ....... 388,922 1.532:198 
; tion permit for police service, 1,712 ke., 150 w. — 


KGPA., Police Dept., Seattle, Wash., granted | 


license for police service, 2,416 kc., 250 w. 


W2XDR, Atlantic Broadcasting Corp., Wayne, | - 








B. Jy 
station. 

W3XO, American Tel. & Tel. Co., portable 
in New Jersey, granted renewal of license. 
| KIT, Carl E. Haymond, Yakima, Wash., 
granted construction permit to install new 
equipment to conform to G. O. 111 and 115, 
increase maximum rated power output of 
equipment from 50 to 100 w. (Does not in- 
crease licensed power.) 

KFUM, The Reynolds Radio Co., Inc., Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., granted construction per- 
mit to install new equipment to conform to 
G. O. 91 and 111, decreasing maximum rated 
power cf equipment to 1 kw. 

Set for hearing: 


WMBH, Edwin D. Aber, Joplin. Mo., re- 
quests modification of license to change fre- 
quency from 1,420 to 930 kc. 

Broadcasting applications: 


WAAT, Bremer Broadcasting Corp., 50 Jour- 
nal Square, Jersey City, N. J., modification 
of license amended to request 250 w. day and 
night instead of 250 w., 500 w. local sunset. 

WPOE, Nassau Broadcasting Corp., Merrick 
Road, Patchogue, N. Y., construction permit 
to make changes in equipment. 

WOBU, Inc., Charleston, W. Va., modifica- 
tion of license to increase power from 250 w. 
to 250 w., 500 w. local sunset. 

KSEI Broadcasting Ass'n, Pocatello, Idaho, 


granted license covering experimental 





NOTICE TO 





FILE CLAIMS 


Pursuant to the provisions of the Banking Law of the State of New York 
Section 72 thereof as amended by Chapter 310 of the Laws of 1931 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN TO ALL PERSONS HAVING CLAIMS 


agaior 


The Bank of 


United States 


heretorore conducting business in the Boroughs of Manhattan, Brooklyn, Bronx 


and Queens, all in the City and State 


of New York, to present the said claims 


to me and to make proper proof thereof at 535 Fifth Avenue, Borough of Man- 
hattan, City of New York the main office of the said bank or at any place for- 
merly maintained as a branch office of said bank in the Borough of Manhattan, 
the Borough of Brooklyn, the Borough of Bronx, the Borough of Queens, 


on or before the 298th day of June 1931, the last day for 


presenting such claims bein 


the 29th day of June 1931. 


After said date, no claim will be accepted by me. 


Dated, New York, 
the 6th day of May, 1931. 


JOSEPH A. BRODERICK, 


Superintendent of Banks of the State of New York, in charge of 


The 





Bank of United States in Liquidation. 


money’s worth in compari- 
son with the cost of other 
commodities and service? 
With a view to getting an 
answer, this question was 
recently put to 4,000 elec- 
tric and gas customers selected at ran- 
dom from among several million in 
79 communities in 5 states. To make 


the amswer specific, 


common expenditure were listed. The 


question was, 


“Where do you get the most value 
for every dollar you spend? 
Second? Third? Fourth? 


AUTOMOBILE 


AMUSEMENTS 


STREET CAR 


GAS FOR COOKING 


PROFESSIONAL AID RAILROAD SERVICE” 


Naturally enough, water service 
ranked first. But this was followed by 
electricity, and gas for cooking. The 
preference accorded electricity and gas 
is interesting to those contemplating 
investment in utility securities. It is 


ample time for deliberation. 
Utilities Give Most 
for the Money 


Undoubtedly, no small part 
of the satisfaction in the use 
of these services is due to the feeling 
of ‘‘getting one’s money's worth.” 
The dollar spent for electricity today 
buys $1.41 worth compared with 
1914. The cost-of-living dollar, how- 
ever, buys only 65c worth today com- 
pared with 1914, this, in spite of the 
fact that the cost of living has been 
coming down recently. 

In the territory served by the 





IGAS FOR COOKING | FOR COOKING 


certain items of 


ELECTRICITY 
TELEPHONE 


AND BUS ; 
use appliances 


WATER SERVICE 
$9,464,264 of 


Associated Gas and Electric System, 
inducement rates encourage wider use 
of electricity and gas. Under these 
rates, customers find it practicable to 


widely. 


During 1930, cust8mers bought 


appliances from the 


System's new business departmentand 


an even larger amount from local deal- 
ers and contractors with whom the 
System cooperates. In thecurrent year, 
Associated System new business man- 
agers plan to sell nearly $10,000,000 
of appliances in their areas. 


To invest or for information, address your security dealer or write 


Associated Gas and Electric System 


61 BROADWAY 
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Permanent) 


California Votes | FOREIGN EXCHANGE 





Major Changes in. 


Corporation Law 


State Legislative Counsel 
y Analyzes Outstanding Re-| 
visions Authorized by Re- 
cent Legislature 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., June 9. | 


An analysis of the revision of the State 
corporation law enacted by the recent 
Legislature (A. 1000) and now before Gov- 
ernor Rolph for signature has been made 
by the State legislative counsel. Fred B. | 
Wood, and the assistant legislative coun- 
sel, Harold B. Haas. 

A summary of the “outstanding” 
changes made in the corporation law as 
set forth in the analysis follows in full 
text: 

1. Many of the present restrictions on | 
the capital structure of the corporation 
are eliminated. Provisions are made to} 
authorize the corporation to adopt a 
mixed capital structure; ‘to issue shares 
with various types of preference; to issue 
shares in classes and series, with options 
and other “rights”; to issue convertible 
and redeemable shares, and shares with | 
restricted voting power or without such | 
power, and to authorize the directors to | 
determine what use should be made of | 
such features as to a particular issue. | 
Preemptive rights are abrogated unless | 
preserved by the articles. | 


More Flexible By-laws | 


The present rigid provisions as to 
adoption of and matter properly contained 
in by-laws are changed to allow more | 
flexibility in this regard. | 

3. The provisions as to meetings of di- | 
rectors and shareholders are changed; vot- | 
ing rights are more clearly defined; voting 
trusts are authorized. The directors may 
be removed by a majority instead of two- 
thirds of the stockholders. | 

4. The present stockholder’s propor- 
tionate liability, taken out of the consti- 
tution by the voters on Nov. 4, 1930, is} 
eliminated and a statement of the lia-| 
bility for the subscription price of shares 
is substituted therefor, together with new 
provisions as to its enforcement. 

5. The Uniform Stock Transfer Act is | 
ineluded, making the stock certificate a| 
negotiable instrument. 

6. The statement of corporate powers 
is broader in enumeration; more general 
as to the powers granted. A new pro- 
cedure is prescribed for the reduction and 
distribution of capital and assets. | 

Corporate Records 

7. Corporate records are more carefully 
specified; provision is made for court in- 
vestigation thereof on petition of inter- 
ested stockholders. 


9 


8. The law is altered as to amendments | 


of articles, the purposes thereof, sources 
of dividends, and statements of financial 
condition. 

$. Provision is made for compensation 
of dissenting shareholders when mergers 
or consolidations, or other changes of 
ownership are accomplished. 

10. Proof of foreign corporate law and 
of coroprate proceedings is facilitated. 

11. Proceedings for winding up and dis- 
solution are specified in great detail; both 
voluntary and involuntary winding up is 
provided for. Voluntary winding up may 
be without court proceedings unless cred- 
itors or shareholders object. Directors, 
within certain limitations, may distribute 
or reduce capital stock and distribute 
capital assets without application to the 
corporation commissioner. 


Assessment Liability 
Argued in Ohio Bank Case 


CoLuMBus, OHIO, June 9. 

The Ohio Supreme Court recently heard 
arguments in the case of Andrews v. 
State et al., involving two points relative 
to the assessment liability of a bank stock- 
holder. This suit calls for adjudication 
of two propositions of law which have 
never been passed upon by the Ohio Su- 
preme Court, according to Attorney Gen- 
eral Gilbert Bettman. 

S. L. Andrews, a stockholder in the 
defunct Peoples: Banking Co., Amsterdam, 
Ohio, defended an action brought by the 
Superintendent of Banks to recover double 
liability on the ground that he had paid 
80 per cent of his liability by virtue of an 
assessment made against him as a stock- 
holder which he had _ paid voluntarily 
while the bank was still in operation and 
a going concern. 

The second question raised is whether 
money on deposit to Mr. Andrews’ account 
at the time the bank was taken over for 
liquidation could be applied as a set-off 
against his double liability. 

The trial court held for the State on 
both questions. The court of appeals held 
for the State on the first question and for 
Mr. Andrews on the second. The matter 
is before the Supreme Court on a motion 
to certify. 


Large Loss Laid to Sale 
Of Fraudulent Securities 


New York, N. Y., June 9. 
Losses suffered by unwary purchasers of 
worthless securities are estimated at 
$400,000,000 annually in New York State 
alone, Attorney General John J. Bennett, 
Jr., declared in a radio address June 7 
broadcast by Station WOR. 
Mr. Bennett attributed the continued 
success of stock “racketeers,’ despite 


vigorous enforcement of the Blue Sky | 


laws, to the fact “that in our economic 
life most of us are animated by an under- 
Standable sense of cupidity, which leads 
us to take what appears to be the easiest 
way to financial security.” 

In discussing the Martin Act, the New 
York statute designed to prevent the sale 
of worthless securities, Mr. Bennett said 
that from Jan. 1 to June 1 the New York 





As of June 9 


New York, June 9.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 


| hereby certify to you that the buying rates 


in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 


Austria (schilling) .............00. 
Belgium (belga) ........ 
Bulgaria (lev) .......0. 






Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 








Finland (markka) 5165 
France (franc) ..... 7.9154 
Germany (reichsmark) 23.7311 
Greece (drachma) 1.2950 
Hungary (PeM@0) ......ssescccceces 17.4429 
| BS). Pe eee eed ere 5.2351 
Netherlands (guilder) ............. 40.2322 
Norway (Krome) .......eeseeeeeeees 26.7820 
POIARE (RIOLY) 2. cc cccsccsseqecees 11,2006 
Portugal (@sCudo) ....cccccccccvees 4.4116 
FRUPTTRI (ICU) on ccc cccccccccdcces -5949 
EERE A PPOBOUR): onc cc ccccccsetccccees 9.6817 
Sweden (Krona) .........seeeeseeees 26.7011 
Switzerland (franc) ........seeees. 19.3982 
Yugoslavia (Gimar) ......ceeeeeeees 1.7683 
| See Mee, CEOLUIAT) osc ccccsvoscse 23.2464 
China (Shanghai tael) ............ 28.7857 
China (Mexiean dollar) ........... 20.9062 
CRIS (YURM ‘GOMAr) ...ccccosicons 20.9166 
Re, NEUOO). Suc cilned ctouepenetvaane 36.0116 
: CUOUAD. Orin 0.0:506:60-05 6.0 0:0 0eeese dis 49.3656 
Singapore (GoOlMar) ......cccccceees 56.9416 
CHBRGR (COURT) 2c oc cecccscveseecse 99.8964 
MU: CIDE: 00:00 cnentde se eebean cows 99.9123 
SNS: EDOBOY. 66.5 6 cenctee cucvdedaces 49.0000 
Argentina (peso, gold) ............ 70.9619 
Brasil (milreis) .....s.ccccsccescces 7.3218 
CUS (HG80). oc vvicdcnsdvecateseases 12.1023 
Uruguay (peso) ..... 59.4413 
Colombia (peso) 96.5700 
BRE DUVET onc ci cvcvecseccees 26.5000 





Allotinent of Bids 


On Treasury Bond 
Issue Is Announced 


Total Subscriptions for the 
Offering of 800 Millions 
Nearly Eight Times the 
Amount of Issue 
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Scope of Bank Activity Extended 
By Demand for Fiduciary Service 





Federal Reserve Act Said to Have Enabled Expansion of 
Corporate Trust Facilities to All Sections of the Nation; 





By Aubrey B. Carter 
National Bank Examiner in Charge of Section 
of Trust Department Supervision, Office 
of the Comptroller of the Curremty 


The last quarter of a century has wit- 
nessed a remarkable development in the 
volume and in the variety of banking ac- 
tivities. Demands for financial services 
unheard of by the last generation are 
now required to be met by banking insti- 
tutions. 

Taking first rank among those functions 
are the fiduciary operations of the modern 
bank. Due to the expansion of business 
and the growth of private wealth, there 
has been a rapid increase in both cor- 
porate and individual trusts, 

Within our own time we have seen the 
corporate fiduciary gradually displace the 
old type of individual and personal trustee, 
executor, administrator and custodian. It 
has become a function of banking to ad- 
minister the estates of deceased persons, 
many of which are of great magnitude, as 
well as to act as trustee under voluntary 
or living trust agreements involving many 
millions of dollars. 

In addition, largely as a post war de- 
velopment, there has been almost remark- 
able growth in the creation of corporate 
trusts. For every issue of securities for 
corperate financing, whether in the form 
of stocks, bonds, or notes, a bank is re- 
quired to perform some ministerial or 
fiduciary function. 

The bank has thus become an essential 
factor in the procedure of corporate 
finance and must act as trustee of bond 
and debenture issues and of long term 
notes, as fiscal agent, as registrar, as 
transfer agent, as depository under plans 
of reorganization—in fact in every capac- 
ity which may be required by the ma- 


| chinery of corporate finance. 


- Total bl. received for the Treasury's 
offering of $800,000,000 in 3% per cent 
bonds, constituting its fiscal year-end 
financing were $6,315,524,500, on which! 
actual allotments of 
been made, the Acting Secretary of the 


Treasury, Ogden L, Mills, announced June 
9. At the same time subscriptions and 
allotments of the issue by Federal reserve 
districts and the Treasury were an- 
nounced. The statement follows in full 
text: 


Acting Secretary Mills today announced 
that the total amount of subscriptions 


received for 3's per cent Treasury Bonds | 


of 1946-49, dated June 15, 1931, was $6,- 
315,524,500. Of this amount, $572,106,500 
represented exchange subscriptions in pay- 
ment for which Treasury Certificates of 
Indebtedness maturing June 15, 1931, were 
tendered. Such exchange subscriptions 
were allotted 57 per cent, or $326,110,300. 
Allotments of cash subscriptions were 
made on a graduated scale. 


Subscriptions and allotments* were di- 
vided among the several Federal Reserve 


"Districts and the Treasury as follows: 


Total exchange subscription received, A; to- 
tal cash subscriptions received, B; total sub- 
scriptions received, C: 






A B Cc 
Boston .. $15,472,500 $390,097,550 $405.570.050 
| New York 379,843,000 2,455,702.100 2,835,545,100 
| Phila 19,961,000 491,167,250 511,128,250 
Cleveland 14,431,000 420,162,650 434,593,650 
Richmond  3.980,500 194,848,650 198,829,150 
Atlanta 3,995,500 186,677,750 190,673,250 
Chicago 76,387,000 693,453,700 769,840,700 
St. Louis 35,592,000 82,696,700 118,288,700 
Minn'polis 4,468,000 46,071,400 50,539,400 
Kans. City. 4,990,500 114,090,150 119,080,650 
Dallas 9,229,500 128,641,150 137,870,650 
San Fran.. 3,716,500 537,387,250 541,103,7 
Treasury 39,500 2,421,700 2,461,200 


Total .$572,106,500 5,743,418,000 $6,315,524,500 


Allotted on exchange subscriptions, A; al- 
lotted on cash subscriptions, B; total al- 
lotted, C: 

A B Cc 
Boston . $8,819,400 $33,361,200 $42,180,500 
New York .. 216.511,250 170,093,500 386,604,750 
| Philadelphia 11,377,950 45,122,050 56,500,000 
Cleveland 8,226,300 38,421,550 46,647,850 
Richmond 2,269,050 31,754,850 34,023,900 
Atlanta 2,277,400 Fa gs0.200 29,547,700 
Chicago 43,542,000 68,381,700 111,923,700 
St. Louis 20,287,500 11,129,350 31,416.850 
Minneapolis 2,551,000 6,466,000 9.017.000 
Kansas City « 2,845,700 12,892,850 15,738,550 
TRIOS canes 5,261,400 17,525,350 22,786,750 
San Francisco 2,118,750 32,502,700 34,621,450 
Treasury 22,600 378,650 401,250 


Total ..$326,110,300 $495,300,050 $821,410,350 





Silver Stocks in Shanghai 
Increase Slightly in Week 


Silver stocks in Shanghai on June 4 
totaled 197,100,000 taels, of which 143,- 
000,000 taels were held in native banks, 
| Says a radiogram to the Department of 
Comerce from its Shanghai Office. The 
corresponding figures for May 28 were 197,- 
000,000 taels, and 141,000,000 taels, respec- 
tively. 

Sycee and silver bars were valued at 


87,300,000 taels on June 4, as compared | 


with 88,000,000 taels on May 28. The ac- 
tual number of dollar coins in Shanghai 
;on June 4 was 151,200,000, as compared 
{with 150,000,000 on May 28—Issued by 
the Department of Commerce. 


Development of Utility 
In Milwaukee Is Shown 


[Continued from Page 7.) 


| waukee Electric Railway and Light Com- 
pany for 90,000 shares of common stock, 
}and $5,000,000 principal amount of bonds 
|of the Milwaukee Light, Heat and Trac- 
| tion Company, a subsidiary of the Mil- 
| waukee Electric Railway and Light Com- 
pany. 


Q. Why was this exchange made? A. 


$821,410,350 have, 


‘ume 


Federal Reserve Act 
Assisted Growth 


The impressive growth of trust service 
in the banking field is illustrated by con- 
sidering the expansion in recent years of 
the fiduciary activities of banks in the 
national banking system. The passage of 
the Federal Reserve Act made possible the 
further extension of corporate trust facili- 
ties to practically every section of the 
Nation. 

The amendment to this act in 1918 in- 
creased the number of fiduciary capacities 
in which national banks could 
encouraged the development of this func- 
tion, and the McFadden Act of Feb. 25, 
1927, giving national banks indeterminate 
charters and assurance that their cor- 
porate existence would not expire before 
the trust functions undertaken were ful- 
filled further stimulated the growth of this 
movement. 

Fiduciary obligations may now be as- 
sumed no matter how long the period of 
service promises to be, and the change in 
the law cleared the way for full trust 
service by thousands of national banks in 
all parts of the United States. One out of 
every three of them is now authorized to 
render trust service. 

Since Feb. 25, 1915, when the first per- 
mit under the Federal Reserve Act was 
issued to a national bank, hundreds of 
these institutions throughout the Nation 
have availed themselves of this opportunity 
to render additional service to their com- 
munities, until at the close of the fiscal 
year June 30, 1930, there were 2,472 na- 
tional banks with trust powers, whose 
banking resources aggregated $23,529,097.- 


073, which represented 34 per cent of the | 


number of banks and 80 per cent of the 
total banking resources of the 7,252 na- 
tional banks in operation on that date. 


Trust Departments 
Formed by 1,829 Banks 


Trust departments had been established 
by 1,829 of these banks which were ad- 
ministering 79,912 individual trusts with 
trust assets aggregating $4,473,040,926, and 
in addition were administering 11,511 cor- 
porate trusts and acting as trustees for 
outstanding note and bond issues aggre- 
gating $11,803,717,370. 

The rapid strides which these banks 
have made in the trust field are empha- 
sized by considering the activities during 
1930 with those of 1926. Compared with 
that year, these figures represent an in- 
crease during the four-year period of 446, 
or 22 per cent in the number of national 
banks authorized to exercise trust powers; 
an increase of 
number of banks actively administering 
trusts; an increase of 65,370, or 250 per 
cent. in the number of trusts being ad- 
ministered; an increase of $3,500,000,000 or 
385 per cent in the volume of individual 
trust assets under administration; an in- 
crease of $9,340,000,000, or 379 per cent in 
| the volume of bond issues outstanding 
for which these institutions were acting 
as trustees, while the gross earnings for 
|the same period increased $14,510,000, or 
1176 per cent. 

The record further shows that 1,829 na- 
tional bank trust departments in a decade 
have acqquired for administration a vol- 
of individual and corporate trust 
business equal to one-half of the total 
resources developed by the banking de- 
partments of all national banks over a 
period of 67 years since the establishment 
of the system in 1863. 


Analysis Discloses 


Earnings Data 


A recent analysis of a survey of the 
operations of the 1,829 active trust de- 
partments developed some interesting in- 
formation about the average volume of 
|trust assets under administration in each 


City Frauds Bureau has obtained 266 in- | The company advances as a reason for this| tryst department, average volume of as- 


junctions against “stocketeers” and bucket 
shops, 16 receivers have been appointed, 
and 24 prosecutions instituted. 


Depositors In Three Risin 
ia Mississippi Paid Partly 


JACKSON, MIss., June 9. 
Ten per cent dividends amounting to 
approximately $190,000 are being distrib- 
uted to depositors of three State banks 
in process of liquidation, the State Super- 
intendent of Banks, J. S. Love, has just 
announced. Arrangements are nearly 
perfected for distributing $35,000 more to 
depositors of two other banks, he said. 


Sale of Road Debentures 
Planned by New Mexico 


Santa Fe, N. Mex., June 9. 
Highway debentures totaling $1,000,000 
will be offered for sale July 20, the State 
Finance Board has just announced. 
Although it may be necessary to test 
the constitutionaiity of the gasoline tax 
refund law, the Board stated, the sale 
will be advertised and the debentures of- 
fered even if the law is not tested before 
July 20. 


}exchange the limitation of $5,000,000 on 
the amount of bonds authorized to be 
; .ssued under the first mortgage of Mil- 
| vaukee Light, Heat and Traction Com- 


pany was subject to its first mortgage, the | 


| property lien on the proposed new mort- 
|} gage could have been only a junior one 
thus precluding the issue of any substan- 
tial amount of new bonds. It was contem- 
plated that the ownership by Milwaukee 
Light, Heat and Traction Company of the 
common stock of the Milwaukee Electric 
Railway and Light Company, with the 
latter's established earning power, would 
assure sufficient income and assert value 
to make such a new bond issue salable. 

Accordingly, there was created a refund- 
ing and extension mortgage of Milwaukee 
Light, Heat and Traction Company dated 
April 1, 1907, under which there was de- 
posited with the trustee the 90,000 shares 
of common, stock of the Milwaukee Elec- 
tric Railway and Light Company. $5,000,- 
000 principal amount of the new bonds 
were then delivered to The North Ameri- 
can Company with 90,000 shares of com- 
mon stock of the traction company in 
payment for the common stock of the 
Milwaukee Electric Railway and Light 
Company. - 

Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of June 11. 


sets in each trust and average gross earn- 
ings of each trust department in towns 
and cities of different sizes, segregated 
into 11 groups: 

Forty-seven departments in places with 
population of less than 1,000 inhabitants 
were each administering $36,651 of trust 
assets, with an average volume of trust 
assets in each trust of $4,462, 4nd these 
departments reported gross earnings for 
the 12-months period of $749 per bank. 

One hundred and thirty-four trust de- 
partments in places with population be- 
tween 1,000 and 2,499 were each adminis- 
tering $94,055 of trust assets; each trust 
aggregating $6,687 in assets, and each de- 
partment reporting $931 in gross earnings. 

Two hundred and fifty-one trust depart- 
ments in places with population between 
2,500 and 4,999 were each administering 
$181,874 of trust assets; each trust aver- 
aging $9,627 in assets, and each depart- 
ment earning $1,399. 

Three hundred and six trust depart- 
ments in places with population between 
5,000 and 9,999 were each administering 
$227,252 of trust assets; each trust aver- 
aging $10,944 in assets, and each depart- 
ment reporting $1,875 gross earnings. 

Four hundred and twenty-nine depart- 


10,000 and 24,999 were each administer- 
ing $409,902 of trust assets; each trust 


- 


Earnings of Departments Analyzed 


| the 


act and | 


| trust 








averaging $14,962, and each department 
earning $3,206. 

Two hundred and twenty-three trust de- 
partments in places with population be- 
tween 25,000 and 49,999 were each admin- ; 
istering $986,158 of trust assets; each trust | 
averaging $32,014 and each department | 
earning $3,912. 

One hundred and fifty-six trust depart- 
ments in places with population between 
50,000 and 99,999 were each administer- 
ing $2,215,649 of trust assets; each trust | 
averaging $39,843, and each department 
earning $8,929. 

One hundred and twenty trust depart- ; 
ments in places with populations between | 
100,000 and 249.999 were each administer- | 
ing $4,970,378 of trust assets; each trust 
averaging $49603, and each department 
earning $19,212. 

Sixty-six trust departments in places 
with population between 250,000 and. 499,- 
999 were each administering $8,201,622 of 
trust assets; each trust averaging $81,757, 
and each department earning $28.109. 

Forty-one trust departments in places 
with population between 500,000 atid 999,- 
999 were each administering $18,579,181 of | 
trust assets; each trust averaging $92,611, 
and each department earning $76,971, and 
finally the last group of— 

Fifty-six trust departments located in| 
places with a population of 1,000,000 and 
over were each administering $35,479,227 | 
of trust assets; each trust averaging $112,- | 
399, and each trust department earning 
$223 339. 

It is difficult for anyone to grasp just 
what these figures mean—what a striking | 
testimonial this is of the growing public 
recognition of the desirability of the cor- 
porate fiduciary in the settlement of 
estates and the administration of trusts 

The exercise of fiduciary powers makes 
compulsory the establishment of a separate | 
and distinct trust department. Trust work | 
differs so greatly from the other activities 
of a bank that not only to comply with 
Statutes, but also to make possible 
the conduct of the work in an orderly | 
manner, a separate department should | 
be set up. 


“Trust Investment 
To the trust department 
this committee is the most important fac- 


Officially creating a 
| Committee.” 


tor in the conduct of its business. It 
sits with the trust officers in the discus- 
sion of all investment problems. It ex- 
amines the new trusts, authorizes all 
purchases and sales, decides upon major 
trust and _ security problems, reviews 
trusts, and in general guides the whole 
trust department operation. That corpor- 
ate fiduciaries will be held by the courts 
to a higher standard of duty than will an 
individual trustee is indicated in the 
language of a recent decision of a New 
York Court in the case of the Estate of 
Fredereick H. Clark. Upon this point the 
Court said: 


vidual executor or trustee. 
and financially responsible. 


tors and trustees as to trust investments 


an 
an 


with investment experts.” 


Proper Records Held 
To Be Necessary 


|and committees. These records compe 


Duties Prescribed moral responsibilities towards the trust. 


By Bank’s Board 


The regulations are specific in requir- 
ing that the trust department shall be 
placed under the management of an officer 
or officers whose duties shall be prescribed | 
by the board of directors of, the bank. 
Separate books and records fbr all fidu- | 
ciary activities must be kept, and each 
department is required to main- 
tain a file containing the original instru- | 
ments creating each trust, or properly 
authenticated copies; properly receipted 
vouchers evidencing payments under each 
trust and properly authenticated reports | 
to courts or others accounting for trusts. 

To further 


for the appointment of an examinin 
mittee composed of members of th 


complete and careful examination of al 


that the report of such examining com 
mittee shall be made a part of the min 


The legal obligation imposed upon direc 


over the administration of the affairs o 


safeguard the trust assets. | 
the regulations require joint custody of 
trust securities and investments, so that 
it will be impossible for any one custodian | 


cases: 
Rankin v. Cooper, 
where the court states: 


“In trust relations these days, when 
trust companies have entered the business, 
much more is expected from a corporate 
trustee than from the old-fashioned indi- 
Trust com-| 
panies seek this character of business, | 
claiming that they are especially qualified 
They make | 
& specialty of trust matters and claim to 
be familiar with the authority of exetu- 


They have claimed that each estate and | 
trust will receive the personal attention | 
of one trust executive whose life work is 
the administration of estates and trusts,}. lating to that department with the view 
decisions with regard to the purchase 
sale of securities will be independently 
arrived at by these officers in consultation 


The strict accountability to which cor-| 
porate trustees are held by the courts for | 
exercising care and prudence in all mat-/| 
ters of trust investment makes it impera- 
tive that the system should provide for} 
|®& proper record of the action taken or| 
| consideration given by responsible officers 


vigilance on the part of those charged 
with investing trust funds and serve as 
evidence, if this must be produced, that 
|the trustee has discharged its legal and| 


The board of directors of the national 
bank receiving authority to exercise trust 
powers upon adopting the resolution cre- 
ating a trust department makes provision | 
com- | 
board 
| who shall periodically make a thorough | 
‘and complete audit of all records and a 


securities of the trust department, and 


utes of the board of directors of the bank. 
|tors to exercise reasonable supervision 
;the bank is illustrated in two Federal | 


147 Federal 1010— 


{ 

administration of the affairs of a bank; 
and that this includes something more 
than officiating as figureheads. They are | 
entitled under the law to commit the’ 
banking business, as defined, to their duly 
authorized officers, but this does not ab- 
solve them from the duty of reasonable | 
supervision nor ought they to be per-| 
mitted to be shielded from liability be- 
|cause of want of knowledge of wrong- 
| doing if that ignorance is the result of | 
| gross inattention.” 


Rules for Guidance 


Of Trust Committee 
The directors examining committee in 


making their exammation of the trust 
department are requested: 


1. To seal the compartments in the vault 
containing trust securities, and take pos- 
session of the books and records of the 
department. 

. Count any cash in the department, and 
make a record of all trust securities in the 
department not in the vault, If any trust 
securities are out of the bank temporarily 
make a record of the receipts for verti- 
fication. 

3. Take off a cash proof. This is a proof | 
of the uninvested principal and income, | 
cash due corporate trusts, cash held for ac- 
count of sinking funds, and any other cash 
liability accounts to prove with the deposits 
of the trust department in the banking de- 
partment, or in other banks. 

4. See that the bonds held by the trust 
department as security for trust funds 
on deposit in the banking department are 
of a market value in an amount sufficient 
| to cover those deposits. 

5. Carefully inspect the trust ledger and 
security ledger and check up any important 
changes since the last examination, such as | 
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Receipts 
Customs receipts ST i iad $1,231,224.58" 
Internal-revenue receipts: 

Income tax .. “iccetecs + side 1,454,332.94 

iscellaneous internal rev- 
[a 4h Fe eo dhe dureves¥s 40ue 2,169,506.21 
Miscellaneous receipts ........ 1,162,453.00 
} Total ordinary receipts ... $6,017,516.73 
Balance previous day ........- 75,721,308.00 
ane 
TO ons acs caaseges evaveses $81,738,824.73 

Expenditures 

| General expenditures ........- $9,491,657.00 
Interest on public debt .. 425.01 
Refunds of receipts .........-- 273,557.25 
Panama Canal .........+.+..: 0,846.61 
Operations in special accounts 1,253,213.79 

Adjusted service certificate 
TUNG Nouccthets vais si ueertesrs> 2,844.01 
Civil service retirement fund .. 240,968.51 
Investment of trust funds .... 650.68 


Total ordinary expenditures $11,544,162.86 
Other public debt expenditures 2,050,570.25 
Balance today 68,144,091.62 








| turnished to the board of directors of the 


bank as well as the Comptroller of the 
Currency who follows up with the bank 
any exceptions which may require atten- 
tion. 


Items for Verification 





trusts closed out, new trusts received, pur- 
chases and sales of securities, large dis- 
| tributions of income and commissions taken. | 

6. Check all securities and other assets 
held by the trust department. Make a thor- | 
ough examination and analysis of the in- 
vestments which have been made for ac- 
count of the various trusts to determine 
their desirability and present worth. A 
periodical appraisal of all trust securities 
is desirable and important. 

7. The committee should have before it the 
last report of the national bank examiner 
of the trust department and any letters 
from the Comptroller of the Currency re- 


of verifying the correction of any exceptions 
which may have been called to the atten- 
tion of the bank. 

8. The examining committee should make 
any observations necessary to come to the 
conclusion concerning the supervision and 
general management of the trust depart- 
ment, and incorporate its recommendation 
in its report to the board of directors. 


Examiners Instructed 


To Audit Department 


While the responsibility for the conduct 
of the trust department rests ultimately 
on the directors, the Comptroller of the 
Currency is charged by law with the duty 
of appointing examiners who shall make 
periodically a thorough examination of 
all the affairs of the bank and shall make 
a full and detailed report of the condition 
of the bank to the Comptroller. The reg- 
ulations relating to the exercise of trust 
powers provige that examiners appointed 
by the Comptroller of the Currency will 
be instructed to make thorough and com- 
plete examinations of the cash, securities, 
accounts and investments of the trust de- 
partment of the bank at the same time 
that examination is made of the bank- 


1 


1 aminations at any other time. The Comp- 


troller promulgated very definite and 
searching methods for the guidance of 
national bank examiners and in convey- 
ing to the examining force instructions on 
the course to be followed in determining 
the character of management of the trust 
department said: 

“Each eyaminer and assistant will be ex- 
pected to give careful study to methods 
which will enable him to arrive at a defi- 
nite conclusion as to the character of ad- 


ft | 


ing department, and may make such ex- | 


Listed for Examiners 


Briefly stated, the duty placed upon the 
national bank examining force in deter- 
mining the character of managemént of 
/a trust department involves the verifica- 
tion of the following items or ascertaining 
that the trust department is being oper- 
ated in such a manner that complete de- 
| tailed checks are unnecessary. The items 
}are: 

1 To see that all trust assets turned 
| over to the trust department are intact. 

| "2. That they are held by the bank in a 
fiduciary capacity. 

3. That the income has been collected on 
income producing assets of the various 
r Ss. 
er That it has been properly distributed 
to the beneficiaries, or otherwise accounted 
| = That any distribution of principal has 
been properly made. 

6. That the income of the trust depart- 
ment has been properly accounted for. 

7. That the assets of the trust depart- 
ment refiect lawful and efficient manage- 
ment of the trusts committed to it. 

8. That constructive recommendations 
for correction accompany all exceptions 
| found by the examiner and set up in his 
report in such a manner that the bank's 
supervisory authorities may be enabled to 
correct the exception complained of. 

The regulations relating to the invest- 
ment of trust funds recognize both the 
trusts under the jurisdiction of the courts 
and those created by trust agreement. 
Private trust accounts constitute 76 per 
jcent of the total trust assets under ad- 
| ministration, and when an examination 
|is made of the trust department the same 
searching investgiation is made of the 
|manner in which private trusts are being 
{administered as is given to the trusts 
under the jurisdiction of the courts. 


| Corporate fiduciaries have a vast re- 
| sponsibility in the handlin gof estates and 

making investments. Their reputation 
| will be heightened or diminished by the 


quality of service they render. 


| (The foregoing is the full text of 
an address delivered June 9 before the 
conference on Trust Functions of the 
National Convention of the American 
| Institute of Banking, at Pittsburgh, 
| Pa.) 





| 





725, or 66 per cent in the. 


ments in places with population between | 


|to have access of them without the pres- 
ence of one of the other custodians. An- 
other important regulation is that when- 
ever funds received or held in the trust 
department awaiting investment or dis- 
tribution are deposited in the commercial 
or savings department of the bank, 
must first deliver to the trust department 


| fairs of the bank. 


it | 


as collateral security, government bonds | 


or other readily marketable 
which have a market value at all times 
equal to the 
deposited. 

In the investment of private trust funds 
the os mage are quite explicit. Natu- 
rally, where the will, deed or other instru- 
ment creating the trust directs how these 
funds are to be invested, the bank must 
follow these directions. 

Where the trust instrument authorizes 
the bank to exercies discretion, it is de- 
clared that the funds held in trust must 


be invested only in those classes of securi- | 


ties which are approved by the directors of 
the bank. Where the character or classes 
of investments to be made is not specified, 
and discretion is not expressly vested 
in the bank, the regulations limit the in- 
vestments to securities which corporate 
or individual fiduciaries in the State in 


which the bank is located may lawfully | 


make, 


Court Trust Requires 
Specific Orders 

In the investment of trust funds from 
a court trust, all investments must be 
made by an order of that court. In case 
the court by general order should vest a 
discretion in any national bank to invest 
funds held in trust, or if under the laws 
of the State in which the bank is located 
corporate fiduciaries appointed by the 
court are permitted to exercise such dis- 
cretion, the bank can invest the funds in 
any securities which corporate or indi- 
vidual fiduciaries in the State may law- 
fully invest. 

The requirements are that all invest- 
ments of trust funds shall have the ap- 
proval of the bank’s board of directors, 
or a committee appointed for that pur- 
pose, and that such approval shall be 
noted in minutes kept for that purpose. 

Finally, a committee from the board of 
directors is required to make at least 
twice annually a thorough and complete 
audit of all records of the trust depart- 
ment, and a complete and careful exam- 
ination of all securities held in this de- 
partment. 

To expedite the organization and op- 
eration of trust departments in the na- 
tional banking system, the office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency has drafted 
an approved form of resolution, which sets 
out in a simple and concise manner the 
important requirements that any bank 
must meet. 

When trust powers are granted to a 
national bank, two copies of the resolu- 
tion are sent along so that these can be 
filled in and formally approved by the 
board of directors, and one copy re- 
turned to the Comptroller's office for file. 
It has been found that this resolution is 
of much help to the average bank which 
adds a trust department, in that it de- 
scribes just what must be done to qualify 
in this growing field of banking. 

In the board of directors is lodged the 
responsibility for the prudent, safe and 
efficient operation of the trust department. 
Consequently, it is essential that it not 
only establish a sound investment policy 
but that it continuously review specific 
action of the trust department. Cestui 
que trusts properly look to the board for 
redress if there is any dereliction any- 
where along the line in the handling of 
trust securities. ‘Therefore any system 
must provide that the complete operations 
of the trust department in the purchase, 
sale, exchange or other disposition of trust 
securities be approved by. the board of 
directors. This approval must be a mat- 


ter of definite, written record. 

While retaining complete responsibility, 
it is obvious that the board of directors 
must delegate the detailed work involved 
jin reaching conclusions on specific securi- 
| ties or trusts. This is accomplished by 


securities | 


amount of the funds so, 





<r 


“Directors are chargéd with the duty | 
of reasonable supervision over the af-| 
It is their duty to use 
ordinary diligence in ascertaining the con- 
dition of its business, and to exercise rea- | 
sonable control and supervision over its 


ministration of assets entrusted to the 
bank acting in a fiduciary capacity, and| 
devote such necessary time and attention | 
to this important department of national | 
bank operations as will assure a compre- | 
hensive and constructive report on the} 
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affairs.” manner in which he finds the various | 
Again, in Briggs v. Spaulding, 141 U./ trusts being administered. Whenever ex-| 230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
S. 132 |ceptions are found a definite recom- 
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Copies of the examiners’ reports are 
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Individuals, Corporations, Banks 


Investors are finding from expe- 
rience that it is to their interest to 
maintain close contact with an in- 
vestment organization in which 
they can have full confidence. Such 
contacts with this Company are 
proving advantageous to individ- 
uals, corporations and banks in 
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Interest of State in Ascertaining Financial 
Status of Companies Before and After They 
Are Licensed to Do Business 





By GARFIELD W. BROWN 


Insurance Commissioner, State of Minnesota 


tion in the world is so thoroughly in- 
Seceanee-nainded as is the United States. 
Whether this is due to our mental superiority 
to other peoples or whether it is because our 
fast and careless living necessitates greater 
protection against the eventualities of life is 
of minor consequence. The fact remains that 
we more than all other peoples recognize 
life, fire and casualty insurance as vital 
necessities rather than luxuries. 


+ + 


We Americans killed more of our citizens 
in a 16-month period just past using the 
automobile as a weapon, than there were 
American soldiers killed in a like period 
during the World War. We burn more build- 
ings and other property through careless- 
ness, as well as through deliberate acts, than 
any other nation, the national fire losses 
amounting annually to approximately half 
a billion dollars. In fact, we are a notori- 
ously careless and spendthrift Nation, but at 
least we attempt to make good with those 
who would otherwise suffer because of these 
vices by investing a reasonable portion of 
our income in insurance of various kinds. 


Practically every person in Minnesota is 
protected, directly or indirectly, through in- 
surance of some kind; even though he may 
carry no life or accident insurance and 
though he may own no property upon which 
to place fire or other coverage, yet if he is 
employed in any capacity, his continued em- 
ployment is to a great extent contingent 
upon the protection against loss from fire or 
other catastrophes which his employer pro- 
vides through insurance. He is likewise pro- 
tected through workmen’s compensation, pub- 
lic liability, or other similar coverages, al- 
though not & policyholder himself. 


Because of this fact, but more particularly 
because of the peculiar trust relation exist- 
ing between insurance carriers and the pub- 
lic, Minnesota exercises a closer supervision 
over this business than it does over most 
other classes. This supervision is committed 
to the State Insurance Department. 


This Department was established in 1872 
as an agency for the enforcement of the 
various insurance laws of the State. Since 
then its powers have been increased from 
time to time and new duties added. At pres- 
ent the Commissioner of Insurance is also 
State Fire Marshal and is a member of the 
Commerce Commission, the Compensation In- 
surance Board, the Teachers’ Insurance and 
Retirement Board, and the State Employes’ 
Retirement Board. 


The Fire Marshal’s division of the Insur- 
ance Department, as its name indicates, has 
to do with the inspection of property, with 
reference to fire hazards, the investigation 
of suspicious fires, the licensing of theaters 
and dry cleaning plants, and the promulga- 
tion of information with reference to fire 
prevention in general. 


+ + 


The Compensation Insurance Board, of 
which the Commissioner of Insurance is a 
member, has the duty of fixing workmen's 
compensation insurance rates so that the 
same are adequate and reasonable and so as 
to ensure the solvency of the carriers writing 
this clause of insurance. 


The Commissioner of Insuranece together 
with the Superintendent of Banks and the 
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Devising Test 
for Drivers of 
Automobiles 


By 
Robbins B. Stoeckel 


Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles, State of Con- 
necticut 


HEN the Connecticut Department of 
Motor Vehicles was organized in 1917 it 
was the duty of the Commissioner to 

administer the giving of examinations. 


This practice continued until the reorgan- 
ization of the State Police Department in 
1921. The inspection force of the Motor Ve- 
hicle Department was consolidated at that 
time with the State Police and that organi- 
zation conducted the examinations under an 
agreement and understanding with the De- 
partment of Motor Vehicles. Under legisla- 
tive sanction, however, the function of giving 
examinations has been returned to the Mo- 
tor Vehicle Department, which will take over 
the duty about July 1. 


Much has been written and said in the last 
two years about strengthening the examina- 
tion. The type of examination now in use is 
satisfactory so far as it goes, but the teach- 
ings of experience and study seem to indi- 
cate that back of the process of determining 
qualifications by examination is the neces- 
sity to get more accurate knowledge of the 
applicant. In other words, there has not 
been enough serious consideration of the 
question of whether the applicant understood 
his relationship to others. There has been 
no determination of whether he is willing to 
assume responsibility as one of many exer- 
cising a common function and ready to grant 
to others the rights to which they are en- 
titled while considerately asserting his own. 


But nobody needs to worry particularly 
about the Connecticut examination. In the 
first place, it cannot be made too severe, or 
even made as severe as it ought to be, on ac- 
count of the magnitude of the problem and 
the necessity for treating all alike. Every 
person must be given a fair and honest 
chance to demonstrate his capacity. 


Whatever written questions are offered will 
only be a part of the whole examination and 
the intent and purpose will be to arrive even- 
tually at closer contact between examiners 
and applicants. It is intended that the ap- 
plicant shall understand that the examiner 
is trying to help, trying to instruct, and at- 
tempting to give information about future 
problems. Better selection of operators who 
will use the highways should result. 
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Commissioner of Securities compose the 
Commerce Commission, which Commission 
has to do with the registration and licensing 
of the sale of securities within this State, 
the licensing also of brokers, chartering of 
banks, and the licensing of insurance com- 
panies to transact business within the State. 
Each member of the Commission acts inde- 
pendently of the other two upon all mat- 
ters relating to his own department, except 
in the respects above mentioned. 


One of the important duties of the In- 
surance Department is to examine the rec- 
ords of insurance companies authorized to 
transact business in this State. The law 
provides that the Commissioner shall visit 
each domestic insurance company, other than 
township mutual fire insurance companies, 
at least once in every three years, and 
oftener if he deem it advisable, and to care- 
fully examine its affairs for the purpose of 
ascertaining its financial condition and its 
ability to fulfill its obligations, and to further 
ascertain whether it is complying with all 
the insurance laws of the State. 


+ + 


He may also examine foreign insurance 
companies admitted to this State, as well as 
those applying for admission. However, the 
examination of foreign companies is ordi- 
narily made in conjunction with insurance de- 
partments of other States. During the past 
year the Department has examined 29 domes- 
tic companies and has taken part in the 
examination of 11 foreign companies. 


At present there are 780 domestic and for- 
eign life, fire and casualty insurance com- 
panies licensed to transact business in this 
State. Each company, domestic and foreign, 
as a prerequisite to securing a renewal license, 
must file with the Department a sworn 
statement of its previous year’s business 
showing its present financial condition. These 
statements are audited by the Department 
before the end of the license year. 


All insurance agents must also be licensed 
by the Department before writing any busi- 
ness. During the past year 56,111 requisi- 
tions for agents’ licenses have been acted 
upon by the Department and licenses issued. 
This does not mean that there are ngces- 
sarily 56,000 insu®ance agents in the State, 
as in a great many cases a single agent will 
represent two or more insurance companies. 


It is a matter of common knowledge that 
a remarkable increase in insurance under- 
writing—and this particularly applies to life 
insurance—has taken place in this country 
within the last few years, and attention has 
been called through the press to the fact 
that whereas it required 79 years to place 
$50,000,000,000 of life insurance on the books 
of the various companies, it only required 
nine years to place a second $50,000,000,000 
on the books. In Minnesota this increase 
is quite pronounced and is reflected in the 
records of premiums collected as well as the 
premium taxes paid to the State. For in- 
stance, in 1872 the total premiums on Minne- 
sota business amounted to $1,084,000; in 1916 
to $33,711,000, and in 1930 to $110,000,000. 


The statute imposes a tax upon insurance 
companies amounting to 2 per cent of the 
premiums collected within the State and this 
tax has naturally increased from year to 
year in proportion to the increase in premium 
collections. The premium taxes collected by 
Minnesota for the three years above men- 
tioned were as follows: 1872, $18,000; 1916, 
$510,823; 1930, $1,896,252. 
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The insurance companies are also required 
to pay to the Department various fees, for 
securing company and agency licenses, for 
examining reports, issuing certified copies 
of various documents, etc. 


The method through which insurance 
taxes are collected by the State is as follows: 
This Department, in auditing the annual 
statements of the various insurance compa- 
nies, certifies to the State Auditor the amount 
of premiums collected by each company upon 
business written within the State and the 
State Auditor thereupon issues a draft upon 
the insurance company for 2 per cent of such 
amount, except in cases where the rate of 
tax imposed by a foreign State in which the 
particular company is domiciled is greater 
than 2 per cent, in which case under our 
retaliatory law the company is required to 
pay the greater amount. 


_Of the taxes so received a certain propor- 
tion is paid by the State to those municipali- 
ties which maintain organized fire depart- 
ments. To ascertain the tax due each of such 
municipalities this Department  tabulates 
from the fire insurance companies’ reports 
all fire insurance premiums collected during 
the year in each of the 538 cities and villages 
comprising this group. The Commissioner 
then certifies to the State Auditor the name 
of each such municipality, together with the 
amount of fire premiums collected by all 
companies upon property located therein, 
whereupon the Auditor issues his warrant to 
each municipality for 2 per cent of such 
amount. For the last few years the amount 
thus annually distributed to these municipali- 
ties approximated $220,000. 


During the course of the year the Depart- 
ment receives many complaints against in- 
surance companies and we are repeatedly 
asked to assist in adjusting differences aris- 
ing between the company and the insured. 
However, a large proportion of such com- 
plaints relate to nonadmitted companies; 
that is, companies which have never secured 
a license to transact business within this 
State but which, nevertheless, do solicit busi- 
ness through the mails or by use of the radio. 
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Many of these complaints are to the effect 
that the nonadmitted company not only re- 
fuses to allow a just claim*but even refuses 
to reply to the insured’s letters. In all such 
cases this Department is unabte to assist the 
complainant because its jurisdiction is neces- 
sarily limited to the confines of this State. 


The insured is, of course, greatly handi- 
caped in enforcing his claim because of the 
fact that he is unable to obtain jurisdiction 
of a company by service of process upon the 
Commissioner of Insurance, as can be done 
in all cases where a foreign company is 






commodity industries, 
ments industry. 


NLY during the last six years have 

funds been available to the Division 

of Agricultural Engineering that 
justified the undertaking of experimen- 
tal field studies of mechanical farm 
equipment. Undoubtedly, the outstand- 
ing undertaking during that brief pe- 
riod has been the work directed toward 
controlling the European corn borer. 
The project, incidentally, serves to dem- 
onstrate once more the cooperation that 
is characteristic of most of the Division's 
work. 

> .* 


Obviously the basis of attack on any 
insect pest must be a knowledge of its 
~ characteristics and life history. This is 
the province of the entomologist. When, 
in 1926, the European corn borer appar- 
ently was about to cause severe damage 
to the corn crop in North Central States, 
Federal and State forces were mobilized 
against the pest. Intensive studies of 
the habits of the insect already had in- 
dicated that the best chance of success 
lay in measures to be taken during the 
off-crop season. 


The problem put up to the Federal 
Division of Agricultural Engineering was 
therefore that of devising new machines, 
or special parts for machinery now on 
the market, the operation of which was 
to be directed specifically toward pre- 
venting the borer from completing its 
life cycle. Furthermore it\was essential 
that these developments be such that 
the farmer himself could attain a sat- 
isfactory measure of borer control when 
using them in the routine seasonal op- 
erations that are a part of his life be- 
tween the beginning of harvest and the 
following seeding time. 


oe 

For four years this study has been 
carried on intensively. The Division has 
looked for guidance to the entomologists 
of the Federal Bureau of Entomology 
and the Plant Quarantine and Control 
Administration unit, as well as to those 
of the cooperating State experiment sta- 
tions. The Federal and State extension 
forces have assisted in enlisting the co- 
operation of the farmer, without whose 
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FARM MACHINERY AS AID 
IN CONTROL OF CORN BORER 


Division of Agricultural Engineering’s Efforts to Devise 
Necessary Equipment for Farmers 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 
The present series deals with the agricultural imple- 


By S. H. McCRORY 


Chief, Division of Agricultural Engineering, Bureau of Public Roads, 
Department of Agriculture 


In the following article, Mr. McCrory continues his discussion of agricultural 
engineering and the farm implement industry, begun in the issue of June 9. 
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interest and help such undertakings are 
largely ineffective. 

The mechanical-control measures so 
far developed deal chiefly with methods 
and equipment for cutting and process- 
ing the corn stalks, for cleaning up the 
land after the harvest, and for plowing 
corn stubble. Without discussing these 
measures in detail, it is sufficient to say 
here that the results obtained with the 
implements so far fully developed, and 
the promising ones still in the experi- 
mental stage, justify the belief that the 
European corn borer, despite its impend- 
ing spread into new territory, can be 
held under control to the extent that 
commercial damage to the Nation’s corn 
crop shall be avoided. 

The implement and machinery manu- 
facturers are giving generous support to 
the studies in their fields. Loans of ma- 
chines for experimental work have en- 
abled the limited Federal and State 
funds to go much farther than other- 
wise would be possible. Moreover, the 
manufacturers have quickly made ayail- 
able to the farmer many of the devices 
and attachments that experiments have 
demonstrated to be effective. A case in 
point is that of the attachment to the 
corn binder for cutting the stalks flush 
with the ground surface—a very impor- 
tant measure in controlling the Euro- 
pean corn borer. All of the commercial 
makes of binder are now to be had with 
this low-cutting device. 

a 

~UMMARIZING briefly, the effort to 

enable the farmer, through the use 
of modern implements and machinery, 
to achieve lower production costs in- 
volves the cooperation of industry with 
Federal and State research agencies. In 
this cooperation agricultural engineering 
research, conducted by the Federal and 
State agencies, interprets to industry 
the mechanical needs of agriculture; the 
place of Federal Division of Agricultural 
Engineering is chiefly in helping to ob- 
tain correlation in regional research 
projects; while it is the part of industry 
to make available to the farmer the im- 
plements that embody the results of the 
studies. Thus through correlated effort 
are public and private agencies striving 
to meet the pressing mechanical prob- 
lems presented by modern agriculture. 
















































In the next of this series of articles on “Agricultural Implement Industry,” to 
appear in the issue of June 11, Ethelbert Stewart, Commissioner, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, will tell of the information regarding 
the agricultural implements industry which is collected and disseminated by 
the Bureau in the interest of the industry. 






California’s New Highway Program 


Survey Made in Order to Determine State’s Needs 
By C. H. PURCELL 


Highway Engineer. State of California 


URING the years 1929 and 1930, the Divi- 
D sion of Highways of the State of Cali- 

fornia made a study of the orderly addi- 
tion of new roads to the State highway 
system. A report rendered to the Governor 
and submitted to the Legislature at the be- 
ginning of the 1931 session resulted in its 
adoption and the inclusion of 800 miles of 
new highways as recommended in the report. 


Authorization for this procedure originated 
in a special message to the Legislature from 
the Governor pointing out the necessity for 
establishing a policy relative to the inclusion 
of new roads in the State highway system. 
It was recognized that certain roads which 
were part of county highway systems should 
be annexed to the State system. The large 
volume of State traffic using them threw an 
undue maintenance burden upon the coun- 
ties in which they lay. To extend the high- 
way system by legislative enactment without 
a careful study of traffic requirements and 
highway use -night lead to political expedi- 
ency rather than to a sane, business-like, 
economic precedure and a broad general pol- 
icy of long-time planning. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 19, 
adopted at the 1929 session of the Legisla- 
ture, endorsed this policy and legislative en- 
actment for inclusion of new roads was de- 
ferred at that time until the engineering 
report could be submitted. 


In order that the problem of adding new 
roads could be ‘met through gradual expan- 
sion, without imposing an impossible burden 
on the designated State highway system, a 
comprehensive study included the extent to 
which a lack of balance existed in the sev- 
eral sections of the State preventing a well- 
ordered and unified system; the extent to 
which highways might be added without 
jeopardizing existing and future mainte- 
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licensed to do business within the State. In 
other words, the injured party finds it neces- 
ary to go to some foreign State to commence 
his action and conduct his trail against the 
company and ordinarily the costs so incurred 
are found to be prohibitive. 

It is true that certain companies licensed 
in but one State and transacting consider- 
able business by mail in other States pay 
their claims promptly and satisfactorily, but 
unless a prospect knows affirmatively that 
such is true of the particular company in 
which he contemplates taking insurance, it 
is a pretty good practice to pass up the cheap 
insurance offered by mail. 


nance and construction funds; and informa- 
tion as to the cost of bringing the State 
highway system up to a stage where traffic 
would be adequately and economically served. 


A thorough investigation was made by the 
Division of Highways of routings which might 
qualify under the provisions of the resolu- 
tion. These routings were defined in the 
legislative resolution: As highways now car- 
rying a large volume of State traffic, high- 
ways affording relief to heavy traffic on the 
present State highways, and highways serv- 
ing as important interstate links. Complete 
data were gathered for description, charac- 
teristic and economic value of proposed 
roads. Value was based upon analysis of 
traffic which called for a traffic survey to 
determine volume, origin and destination. 
The percentage of local and State traffic was 
ascertained. 


For discussing the effect of including ad- 
ditional mileage, an estimate was prepared 
of the cost of bringing the State highway 
system to a status where traffic thereon will 
be adequately served. It was based on a 
careful reconnaissance survey by engineers of 
the Department assigned to this special work 
for two years. The estimates represent, as 
nearly as can be determined from present 
and indicated future volume and character 
of traffic, the amount which should be spent 
to render the highways satisfactory for traf- 
fic developing within the next 10 years. 

The probable State highway revenues for 
a 10-year period were also compiled from 
available data on previous revenues, motor 
vehicle registration, average gasoline con- 
sumption, and increase in population. 

Comparing these independently derived 
estimates of cost and YT&venue, accurate 
knowledge of the relation between the reve- 
nue available for State highway maintenance 
and development, and the actual costs of 
such maintenance and development during 
the next 10 years was obtained. With this 
knowledge at hand, the State has reliable 
information as to what its State highway 
problem is and can plan its State highway 
development in an orderly manner, both in 
regard to improving the present State high- 
way system as well as in adding additional 
roads to the system as conditions require and 
funds permit. 

The 1931 session of the Legislature adopted 
the report on the orderly addition of roads 
and established as State highways the roads 
recommended “therein. The Legislature at 
this session also authorized the continuance 
of the policy of orderly additions to the State 
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WARREN G. HARDING 


President of the United States 1921-1923: 
“There is a vast benefit in bringing the Government 
alittle closer to the people, and the people a little 
closer to Government.” 
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Mental Hospital’s Relation 


to Welfare of Community + + 





Manner in Which Institution Can Aid in Pre- 
ventive Work as Well as Treat Those Who 
Have Been Committed to Its Care 





By DR. L. F. ROSS 
Superintendent, Richmond State Hospital, State of Indiana 


SUALLY when the role of the State hos- 

pital in community life is discussed, we 

hear only about clinics and various ex- 
tramural activities, but I should like to em- 
phasize most strongly that the first function 
of a mental hospital in the community is the 
care of the person admitted to it, and it 
seems to me that is the thing that is quite 
often entirely ignored in our discussions. 

My own viewpoint is that until the hospital 
is doing a respectable and satisfactory job in 
taking care of its legally committed patients, 
it hasn’t any business to spread out and try 
to do a lot of other things. 

In the first place, the hospital should have 
proper receiving service, including an ade- 
quate building, to which all new admissions 
could be admitted, where they could be prop- 
erly examined, classified, treated, and, of 
course, made comfortable. It should have 
an adequate staff to give the patients as good 
mental and physical examination as would 
be possible anywhere. - 

+ + 

The receiving service of every one of the 
State hospitals should be exactly on a par 
with the so-called psychiatric or psycho- 
pathic hospitals that we find in connection 
with the medical schools at Ann Arbor, Bos- 
ton and places of that sort, and in some 
mental hospitals this has already been’ 
achieved. It is something that we have not 
yet achieved in Indiana, and it seems to me 
it is the first thing on which we ought to 
concentrate our attention. 

This building ought to be large enough 
that these groups of newly admitted patients 
can be properly segregated. It ought also to 
have such a ratio to the annual number of 
admissions that the patient who recovers 
quickly can be discharged from that building 
without coming in contact with the rest of 
the hospital. 

The second thing in taking proper care of 
these patients would be adectiate hospital 
facilities for those who are sick. Each one 
of our mental hospitals should have a 100- 
bed hospital building. This should be as good 
as any county or city hospital in a medium- 
sized city in Indiana. There is no reason 
why an insane man should not have as good 
care when sick, or when he has to have his 
appendix out, as if he were not insane, and 
this type of hospitalization we haven't yet 
attained in the care of- the insane. 

It goes without saying that all of the pa- 
tients in a hospital should have adequate 
food and clothing, should be kept clean, and 
they should be given something to do. 

Then another duty to these committed pa- 
tients is to give them proper supervision 
while they are on trial visit. After they have 
recovered to the point where they can return 
to their homes, they should not be dropped 
by the hospital, but its social service organi- 
zation should follow them up, see how they 
get along, and decide whether it is necessary 
to return them or whether changes in their 
environment or occupation should be made. 

After that has been done, then the hospi- 
tal should devote itself to service for non- 
committed persons, and that service would 
involve two general things: One would -be 
traveling clinics or clinics at the hospital, 
where people could come for advice, exam- 
ination, etc. 

+ 

The other thing would be an arrangement 
for voluntary or temporary admission to the 
institution for examination and diagnosis. 
There are considerable numbers of patients 
for whom no adequate diagnosis can be made 
by a clinic, since it is perfectly impossible to 
make a diagnosis unless the patient can be 
under observation and unless you can have 
custody of the individual. The trouble with 
our present voluntary, commitment law, 
which is a good law in many cases, is that 
the voluntary patient has to be allowed to go 
voluntarily. 

I had a woman last year, admitted as a 
voluntary patient who was greatly depressed 
and was suicidal; they brought her to the 
hospital because she was suicidal. She got 
a little better. I did everything possible to 
persuade her husband to have her committed 
but he said, “Oh, she wants to go home.” 

He took her home and she shot herself the 
next morms> Now, she might have com- 
mitted suicidt @ she had remained in the 
hospital, but she had been there two weeks 
and hadn't committed suicide, and she was 
in a worse condition when she came in than 
when we let her go. That is the difficulty 
with our voluntary law. 

I have become discouraged trying to do 
anything with the voluntary patients. Prac- 
tically all of them decide to go home before 
they are able and within two or three weeks, 
I find a commitment paper for this individ- 
ual and we have wasted all the time we have 
put on the case as a voluntary patient. 

Some day Indiana should have a tempo- 
rary commitment provision, such as they 
have in some other States, which gives us 
legal custody of the patient for 21 or 30 days 
following which commitment is arbitrarily or 
automatically made by the court on the re- 
port of the hospital, and does not leave the 
matter to the discretion of relatives who are 
usually wholly incompetent to judge what 
ought to be done. 


+ + 

After the hospital has done these things, 
it should become the center of mental hy- 
giene activity for its district, and two or 
three things have occurred to me as: possi- 
bilities in that field: One is to hold clinics 
for students and classes in psychology, in so- 
cial work, etc. We have done a little of that 
at Richmond as we have had a chance. 
Speakers could be furnished for various 
groups who are interested in mental hygiene 
and this field could gradually be developed 


a 
highway system, based on establishing traffic 
qualifications and engineering investigation 
and study and approved the policy that all 
programs for highway expenditures be based 
on a state-wide economic analysis of traffic 
conditions. 

California is therefore assured that the ex- 
pansion of her State highway system, as well 
as its construction and improvement, will be 
based not on political expediency but on a 
development program looking at least 10 
years ahead and supported by engineering 
economic studies. 
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so that the facilities of the hospital could 
become available to increasingly larger num- 
bers of people. 

There has been a good deal of discussion as 
to whether the hospital should assume the 
responsibility for the examination of retarded 
school children. Personally, I think that 
ought to be done by the school systems, but 
if it is decided that the hospitals ought to 
do it, then the hospitals ought to be pro- 
vided with the additional personnel to carry 
it out. 

+ + 


In Massachusetts, where the hospitals do 
it, each hospital is allotted an additional 
physician to its staff for that purpose. 

Then there should be an affiliation with 
the various general hospitals in the district, 
so that student nurses can come into the 
mental hospital for two or three months’ ex- 
perience with psychopathic patients. This 
would be of great value to the nurses, and 
in a few years is going to be required by 
training schools for nurses in the general 
hospitals. This will have a double advan- 
tage. It will give these nurses some experi- 
ence with insane people, and it will acquaint 
them with work of the mental hospital. Out 
of these student groups from year to year 
we may be fortunate enough to find an occa- 
sional student who will want to become a 
psychiatric nurse, or will want to stay in the 
institution as a supervisor or as a teacher in 
= ee department of the mental hos- 
pital. 

I think the trend in mental hospitals gen- 
erally is wholly away from the plan of hav- 
ing a nurses’ training school organized: and 
operated by the mental hospital. Even in 
Massachusetts, where they have perhaps 
the most highly organized nurses’ training 
schcols, they are adopting this plan of affili- 
ation, because if the mental hospital has a 
training school, it has to organize affiliation 
with other hospitals, for pediatricts, gynecol- 
ogy, general medicine and all the other spe- 
cialties. The mental hospital can give psy- 
chiatric training to nurses from all of the 
general hospitals in its district, and this type 
of affiliation is simple and satisfactory. 

There should also be an affiliation with 
social agencies and training schools for social 
workers in order to give social workers prac- 
tical experience in dealing with mental cases. 

+ + 

I have no i'lusions about the mental hos- 
pital, but there is no question at all but that 
any individual who is in any field of activity 
in which he has to deal with psychiatric 
problems is benefited by even a brief inten- 
sive association with insane people. He 
learns a lot about them, and he gets over 
being afraid of them, and all that sort of 
thing; so that phychiatric social workers and 
public health nurses who are going into this 
field would all be tremendously benefited by 
even two or three weeks’ residence in a men- 
tal hospital. 
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E employment situation in New York 

State during April, as far as junior 

‘workers were concerned, was decidedly 
discouraging. Only one child out of every 
four who applied could be placed at all. Ap- 
parently the increase in the number of jobs 
available, noticeable during February and 
March, was but temporary and seasonal, for 
openings for boys and girls are again becom- 
ing fewer and fewer. 

In fact, the junior employment offices of 
the State received approximately 17-per cent 
fewer calls from employers during April than 
during the preceding month and also 17 per 
cent less than in April a year ago. This de- 
crease came in spite of the fact that 682 
firms were visited personally as compared 
with 407 during the preceding month and 
503 in April of last year. 

Not only are jobs for younger boys and 
girls becoming fewer in number, but even 
those which are available appear less and 
less desirable. Piecework and excessive wage 
reductions are everywhere in evidence. Em- 
ployers, too, are apparently resorting more 
and more frequently to payment upon a com- 
mission basis; very often the money so earned 
is insufficient to pay for even carfare and 
lunches and the children therefore quit in 
disgust. 

Even when jobs do pay a reasonable wage 
they all too often prove to be but temporary. 
This tendency seems to be increasing. Dur- 
ing the month of April, for example, 21 per 
cent of all the jobs received in the junior 
offices of the State were stated by employers 
at the outset to be temporary as compared 
with 15 per cent in the preceding month and 
11 per cent in April a year ago. In addition, 
many jobs which employers offered as per- 
manent in reality turned out to be temporary 
simply because when expected orders did not 
materialize there was no work to be done and 
children had to be laid off. 

In spite of these facts, hpwever, the yearly 
Spring exodus of children from the schools 
appears to be beginning. Even applicants 
for Summer work (that totally nonexistant 
article thus far) have-begun to arrive. Con- 
sequently, employment interviewers are urg- 
ing boys and girls more than ever either to 
stay in full time school or to put in their 
waiting time at a continuation school where 
they not only can be within immediate call 
if a job does materialize but where also they 
can get training which can be used to ad- 
vantage when business improves. 

It is recognized that the continuation 
schools with their flexible program afford to 
idle boys and girls during this emergency 
period opportunities for training which they 
should not neglect. Every means is being 
used to apprise our applicants of the fact 
and to discourage needless idle waiting in 
any of the junior employment offices. 
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